exciting gospel of hatred. On former occasions he has re- 
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MR. BRIGHT AT BIRMINGHAM. 


and controversialists have generally some 
fundamental theme to which they incessantly recur, 
whatever may be the ostensible topic of discussion. Demos- 
THENEs never attacked a domestic opponent without warning 
his audience to beware of Paitir; Luter always harped on 
the doctrine of justification by faith ; and Burxe in his later 
years referred all moral and political evils to the influence of 
the French Revolution. Mr. Bricut's hobby or fixed idea 
is to be found in a hatred of the landed gentry, and no occa- 
sion can be too irrelevant for the utterance and propagation 
of his peculiar antipathy. At the Bradford Mechanics’ In- 
stitute he could find no better argument in favour of popular 
education than the assertion that the squires of Yorkshire 
were too stupid to comprehend the: haw of supply and 
demand ; but in Mr. Brtcur’s vocabulary free trade means 
only a fraction of the liberty of interchange, partly because the 
repeal of the Corn-laws was obviously beneficial to the manu- 
facturing towns, and chiefly because it was once obnoxious 
to landowners. At the meeting of the Freehold Land Society 
at Birmingham,as in a former address at Glasgow, Mr. Bricut 
utterly disregarded all the economical laws which regulate 
the possession and occupation of land. Less prejudiced ob- 
servers may regret the increasing tendency to the consolida- 
tion of small holdings into large farms, and of small freeholds 
into large estates; but only ignorance or malignity can 
attribute the process to arbitrary legislation or to the grasp- 
ing tendencies of a selfish aristocracy. To the artisans of 
Birmingham or of Glasgow, the amalgamation of estates 
is wholly immaterial, or rather, inasmuch as it favours the 
increase of production, it is indirectly beneficial. The in- 
habitant of a town would derive no advantage from the 
opportunity of purchasing a little plot of ground beyond 
his reach for residence or for occupation. An acre ten miles 
off, if it could be had for nothing, would scarcely pay for 
the risk and trouble of letting and of collecting the rent. 
In the outskirts of Birmingham, and of large towns in 
general, there is no difficulty in buying land, as the 
society which Mr. Bricur addressed could have testi- 
fied from their own experience. A wise and benevolent 
counsellor, while he congratulated the joint-stock freeholders 
on their success, might have warned them against the waste- 
fulness and the pernicious social tendency of building 
suburbs of paltry cottages on land which is sold by the square 
foot. There is no reason why associated capital should not 
be employed in the construction of lofty and massive 
buildings where health and comfort might be enjoyed as well 
as the consciousness of independence ; but Mr. Baicmt’s 
business is not to improve or to instruct, but to preach the 


peatedly asserted that landowners receive from the public 
revenue more than the amount of the taxes which they pay. 
At Birmingham it suited his purpose to pretend that they 


exclude the mass of the population from the ownership of | 
land by the laws of entail and the custom of primogeniture. 
- There have been many agitations of poverty against wealth, 
but Mr. Bricur is singular in his opposition of poverty and | 
money to the special form of property which is invested in | 
land. The laws of entail are the same for realty and for 

rsonalty, and capital agglomerates itself even more rapidly 
than land into larger and larger masses. In three cases out | 
of four, the purchasers who are buying out their smaller | 
neighbours are members of the class to which Mr. Bricut 
himself belongs, in search of investments for the money 
which they have accumulated in trade. Leeds, and Man- 
chester, and Liverpool are rapidly supplanting the former 
owners of the soil; and when the new proprietor has 
brought together an estate, and built or refitted a mansion, 


he wisely provides by his wil] against the work of his 


life being undone by the dispersion of his property amo 
his children, As Mr. is well 
landowners by no means require the gratuitous compassion 
which Birmingham operatives are asked to extend totheir mis- 
fortunes. It is perfectly true, notwithstanding his sneer, that 
the necessity for exertion is beneficial to themselves and to the 
community ; and the facetious inference that it therefore is 
advantageous to confiscate the family patrimony is as falla- 
cious as it is dull. A comparison between the classes 
in England and in France who live upon the means which 
they have inherited, would show that property divided 
into unequal amounts maintains the smallest number of 
idlers, 

The law of entail, with the conveyancing difficulties which 
follow from it, is a heavy burden on vendors and pur- 
chasers, and Mr. Brieur was only wrong in assumin 
that the rural labourer, whom he affected to pity, could 
suffer from it in either capacity. The necessity of hunting 
up titles for sixty years prevents many beneficial transfers 
of land ; but if the impediment were removed, the accele- 
rated change of possession would be from the poor to the 
rich, and not from the rich to the poor. If landed noble- 
men and wealthy manufacturers round their estates when 
they have ten per cent; to pay to the lawyers, no possible 
reason can be suggested why they should relax in their cager- 
ness for increased territory when purchases became easier and 
safer. It is true that the freehold yeomanry of Eugland, 
and even the statesmen of Cumberland, are rapidly disap- . 
pearing, but it requires Mr. Baicur’s audacity to attribute. 
the approaching extinction of their class to the custom which. 
has kept their freeholds undivided, or to the cost and 
difficulty of a sale. Tho political economy of the League 
recognises the necessary triumph of steam machines oyer 
spinning-wheels and hand-looms, but the operation is 
the same laws on the ownership and cultivation of land of 
deliberately attributed to corrupt and selfish legislation. 
Large owners supersede small freeholders for promy the 
same reasons which have enabled the great Northern capital- 
ists, with their acres of work-rooms and engine-houses, to sup- 
plant the petty mill-owners of the last generation. The 
great satisfaction of paying rent to no man is an expen- 
sive luxury. The yeoman who chooses to retain his fifty 
acres must work and live like a labourer, while he knows 
that his property, converted into money, would give him, 
four times the income as a tenant-farmer. There is a point 
in the ascending scale of wealth at which it becomes worth 
while, for the value of ease and security, to live upon 
rent or upon the interest of money, but the rich alone 
can afford to prefer three-and-a-half per cent, received without, 
trouble to an industrial occupation returning twelve or fifteen 
per cent. The frecholder who farms his own land must be 
contented with the smallest income from his property, even if 
he is not paying more than its annual value in the shape of 
mortgage interest. The family pride which can alone indyce 
him to submit to a constant sacrifice is inseparably connected 


with the custom of primogeniture. A small farm subdivided 


into four is worth nothing, except to sell. When any saleable 
article is worth more to a purchaser than to the holder, its 
ultimate destination cannot be doubtful. Estates large 
enough to pay for effective agency are worth more than their 
component parts, as farms are more profitable when they aro 
considerable enough to repay a liberal outlay of capital. The 
continued existence of small and moderate properties in 
England is only rendered possible by the extraneous resources 
of their owners. According to the rigid principles of com- 
merce, small squires and residents in villas would inevitably 
be swallowed up by dukes and bankers and cotton-spinners, 
Fortunately there is an extraordinary pleasure in the owner. 
ship of land, and the circumstances of English iety enable 


4% nymeroys class to indulge in expensive tastes, 
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Mr. Bricut seems to have been conscious that the 
Birmingham operatives around him could not be per- 
suaded that they were themselves suffering under the 
law of primogeniture. The greater part of his harangue 
was thérefore addressed to the grievances of the rural 
labourers, whose wrongs were indicated by the spiteful 
and irrelevant remark that in America wages are four 
shillings a day, It is impossible that Mr. Brient can 
be ignorant that large farms or large estates offer, on the 
whole, the most perfect and profitable specimens of cul- 
tivation. He has repeatedly found it convenient to assure 
workmen in factories of the trith that wages, depending on 
thé laws of production and of supply and demand, are wholly 
beyond the reach of legislation. It is only when his ani- 
mosity is to be gratified that he seeks to render the class 
which he abhors responsible for the inevitable results of 
economical principles. In America, land is abundant and 
labourers are few, while in England the supply of labour, 
though constantly diminishing in proportion to the demand, 
is comparatively large. There is no country in which the 
soil produces so large a return in proportion to the number 
employed in its cultivation, Subdivision would diminish 
the relative production, and consequently, it will not take 
place except under compulsion. If the law of primogeniture 
in case of intestacy were abolished to-morrow, the change 
would make no perceptible difference except in promoting 
the rapid absorption of petty freeholds. It is true that in 
America no large estates are held or bequeathed, inasmuch 
as landlords cannot find tenants, and farmers tan scarcely 
hire labourers. In England, on the other hand, estates are 
profitable in proportion to their extent, and agriculture 
depends on the comprehensive application of capital. The 
demagogue who wilfully suppresses the distinction between 
the circumstances of the two countries injures the dupes of 
his angry sophistry more certainly than the objects of his 
unprovoked enmity. 


AFFAIRS IN THE UNITED STATES. 


all the arguments on the subject of the dissolution of 

the United States which are now beginning to fill an 
ominous space in the American newspapers, there is a kind 
of helplessness visible on the part of those who protest 
against the violent courses of the Southern secessionists. It 
seems asif the rebellion of any State against the sovereignty 
of the Union had been a contingency so unexpected that no 
American writer or speaker was prepared to grapple with it. 
It cannot be doubted that their temporary backwardness to 
look the question in the face involves the greatest of all 
eulogies on the Federal Constitution. That great instrument 
has hitherto so limited and controlled all thought and discus- 
sion, that men hardly know how to reason and argue when 
it is suddenly proposed to tear it up. Much of the dulness 
which American politics possess in the eyes of a foreigner 
arises from the universal assumption of tho Constitution as 
the starting-point of political controversy. It is disappoint- 
ing to be seduced by the unmeasured encomium of some 
American critic to read through a great speech of WessrEr, 
Cray, or CatHoun, and then to find this sublime effort of 
genius consisting in a subtle verbal commentary on a written 
law, and no more interesting, unless we can bring home to 
ourselves the magnitude of the interests concerned, than 
the speeches of counsel in the great English Surewspury 
case. From the same cause it is virtually impossible 
for an Englishman who has given American politics 
no more than their fair share of the attention which 
he devotes to foreign affairs, to understand why Ame- 
rican politicians differ from each other, and what they 
are quarrelling about. How can he be expected to 
comprehend the difference in the view taken respectively by 
essrs. BRECKENRIDGE, DouGLas, and Lincoxn of the law 
applicable under the Constitution to the Territories? The 
spute turns on the interpretation of a Statute, and the 
arguments on either side are in the highest degree technical 
and forensic. But, as the country is happy which has no 
history, happy is the people whose home-politics are scanda- 
lously dull. The species of interest which attracts foreign 
observers could only have been acquired by appealing to 
first principles. One touch of nature makes the whole 
world kin, and a few phrases about the law of nature enable 
the whole world to have an opinion. If the charter of the 
American Union had been, not the Constitution, but the 
Declaration of Independence—if the question had been what 
tights negroes derivé from the position that “all men are 


“born equal”—we dare say meetings to sympathize with 
one or other of the American parties would have been held 
nightly in Freémasons’ Hall. As it is, even the English 
Anti-Slavery Society hardly knows which side to espouse; 
and the Americans themselves ate so unused to argue ort 
the precious dogmas which the French Constitution-makers 
of 1848 placed at the head of their production in the guise 
of definitions of “imprescriptible rights,” that they seem 
almost to renounce their -national gift of volubility when 
they are called upon to deal with principles more funda- 
mental than the articles of their Federal Pact. Sc 

Another peculiarity of the Americans, quite as marked as 
the forensic turn of their political language, is the extremely 
accurate knowledge which they of their whole national, 
history. Of course, they derive this advantage from the 
brevity of their annals; but a less intelligent people, like the 
French masses, would have suffered them to be falsified, just 
as the history of post-revolutionary France, which is not 
longer, has been falsified in all that concerns the First 
Narotron. Nor are Americans of average education 
acquainted merely with the great events of the last eighty 
years. They are perfectly familiar with the policy and varia- 
tions of each of their great parties and with the whole public 
career of their leading public men. The consciousness that 
these are so thoroughly known on the part of American poli- 
ticians sometimes produces ridiculous consequences. It is 


rare for a leading American speaker to begin a speech with-. 


out a biography of himself, at least in his political capacity ; 
and, if this is spared to his hearers, he never fails to review 
the history of his party and to describe the attitude it has 
maintained towards the question on the carpet. We call 
attention to this singularity, which flows not so much from 
egotism as from deference to the minute criticism of the 
American public, because it has animportant bearing on the 
condition of affairs in the United States. In countries in 
which words and deeds are soon forgotten—in England, for 
example, where three parts of Lord PaLmersron’s career are 
already as completely forgotten as the Heptarchy—the dis- 
loyal madness of South Carolina and Georgia might be 
trusted to exhale in talk. But it is not soin America; 
and hence arises the danger of the present crisis—a 
danger little likely to be appreciated on this side of 
the Atlantic. Everybody who talks treason or abets it in 
Charleston or Augusta is conscious that his words will be 
remembered against him as long as he lives. He is com- 
mitted by his language to an extent which nobody in this 
country can conceive, and he will assuredly stick to his 
threats as long as no means of retreating from them with 
honour are provided for him. The difficulty of the moment 
is not the difficulty of resisting or reducing the mutinous 
States, but of finding some pretext on which they can with- 
draw from a position which they assuredly took up less from 
recklessness or rage than from disinclination to back out of 
measures which they had expressly threatened before the 
Presidential election. 

In all the political crises which have in any degree resembled 
the present, the danger, which has more than once been 
serious, has been averted by a compromise. Mr. Cuay, 
whose memory is perhaps more affectionately cherished by 
Americans than that of any one among their recently lost 
statesmen, derived his great reputation almost wholly (for he 
was scarcely ever in office) from the dexterity and opportune- 
ness of the compromises which he invented. Nearly forty years 
ago, when the Slave-soil question was first raised by the ap- 
plication of Missouri to be admitted as a Slave State, Mr. 
Ciay had a share in compromising the dispute just when it 
became extremely critical. Similarly, the attempt of South 
Carolina, during General Jacxson’s Presidency, to nullify, 
or, in other words, to neutralize by local laws an obnoxious 
tariff, was arrested by one of Mr. Ciay’s compromises ; and 
his last effort of the kind was tried and crowned with tem- 
porary success, when it came to be debated, after the Mexican 
war, whether the newly-ceded territories were to be slave- 
soil or free. It is uimistakeably the design, at the present 
moment, of two or three of the Slave States to carry their 
manifestations just far enough to startle the North into one 
of these settlements. Monstrous as is the violence displayed 
in the message of the Governor of Georgia, it is nevertheless 
clear that his object is a compromise. He evidently means 
to suggest that the repeal of the laws enacted by Northern 
States to nullify the Fugitive Slave Act is the most lenient 
of the conditions on which the Southern States will consent 
to accept Mr. Lincoxn for Federal President. Undoubtedly, 
these Northern statutes strain the Constitution rather. 
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violently, for it expressly enacts that fugitive slaves are to 
be returned, and leaves Congress to provide for the mode of 
reclaiming and recovering them. But then it is the visible 
testimony to the harshness of slavery, furnished by proceed- 
ings under the Fugitive Slave Act, which has most contri- 
buted to excite the North and to wed it to Mr. Lincoty. 
It is most difficult to see how the Free States can be brought 
to consent to what is required from them as the very minimum 
of concession; and even if they should give way, an under- 
standing has to be come to with South Carolina. Unlike 
Georgia, South Carolina wishes it to be assumed that she has 
already seceded, and will therefore demand to be treated with 
diplomatically like a foreign State. The position of affairs, 
judged by the analogies of American history, is certainly 
more serious than was at first supposed. 


NAPLES AND PRINCE MURAT. 


HE hereditary right of dethroned adventurers is one of 
the numerous political inventions of modern times. 
There are kings de jure and kings de facto; but the title 
which attends an extinguished fact is comparatively unintel- 
ligible. uRAT reigned in Naples, because NaPoLEon placed 
him there ; and he retained his throne as long as he could 
keep it. The catastrophe of 1815 swept away his royalty 
with his life ; and on the return of Ferprvanp from Sicily, 
legitimacy was once more combined with possession. When, 
after the lapse of five-and-forty years, the Bourson dominion 
became utterly intolerable, it might appear that the Neapo- 
litans were justified in trying some new dynastic experiment, 
instead of recurring to the half-forgotten intruder of a season. 
Prince Lucien Murat, seeing an opening for a candidate, 
entertains a different opinion, which he has expressed, with 
a curious confusion of thought, in a letter which by no means 
derives its significance from its intrinsic merits. The heir 
of King Joacuim is pleased to inform a certain anonymous 
Duke that, finding himself by no means satisfied with the 
position of affairs in Naples, he is, under the pressure of the 
most disinterested motives, open to a contingent offer. The 
pretext for his modest claim is somewhat difficult to discover, 
especially as he lately volunteered an appeal to the divine 
French oracle of universal suffrage. As the popular vote, 
whatever it may be worth, has been recorded in favour of 
Victor EmmManvuet, Prince Murat seems to be thrown back 
on the title which he inherits from his father ; yet, if birth 
is to decide the succession, Francis II. would be a formidable 
rival, and, consequently, the new Pretender has to seek 
some further explanatioy for his proposed candidature. 

In this embarrassing state of affairs, the Pryce lights on 
the surprising discovery that universal suffrage is, after all, 
not infallible. The electors were biassed, or they were inti- 
midated, or, worst of all in the eyes of a Frenchman, they 
were, in some instances, subjected to official influence. The 
Jacobins, and their historian, M. Louis Buanc, have always 
affirmed that the murderous mob of revolutionary Paris was 
not, when it committed some extraordinary atrocity, the 
genuine mob, or /e vrai peuple. The Delphic priestess some- 
times Philippized, and the ballot-box, which has taken the 
place of the mystic tripod, has unaccountably Victor-Emma- 
nuelized. True universal suffrage has hid itself in holes and 
corners, like the true people when its mysterious double was 
marching about the streets with women’s heads upon pikes. 
At some convenient crisis it will issue from its retirement, 
and return, with unbiassed unanimity, the name of King 
Lwuciey. On the whole, the hereditary title in right of Kiug 
JoacuiM is perhaps better than the claim which depends on 
an imaginary vote. Prince Murat is really-the son of his 
father, and he is in no sense thechosen Sovereign of Naples. 
Some ingenious newsmonger lately showed that GARIBALDI 
was heir to that famous King Taroporn of Corsica whom 
Candide met at the Carnival at Venice and Peregrine Pickle 
in a sponging-house. When King Josep has resumed the 
throne of his ancestors at Bastia or Ajaccio, it will be time 
enough to consider pretensions to Naples which would be 
equally plausible but that they are unsupported by remark- 
able personal merit. 

The oddest reason assigned for the advertisement of the 
French Pretender consists in his alleged devotion to the 
unity of Italy. As the revival of a Kingdom of Naples 
would necessarily divide Italy into two, universal suffrage 
itself would fail to reconcile Prince Murat’s claims with his 
patriotic aspirations. His father, in despair at the profit- 
Jess result of his treason to his patron, embarked in 1815 on 


_ the desperate enterprise of conquering the whole of Italy. 


If he had succeeded, the service might have outweighed his 
foreign origin and his questionable career; but his utter 
and inevitable failure left him a stranger to the Italian 
nation. Prince Lucten can scareély intend to take 
Lombardy and Piedmont, as well as Naples, out of 
the hands of Victor Emmanvet. In his former mani- 
festoes he adopted the Imperial device of a Federation ; 
and probably the author of his letter intended to con- 
vey the proposition that Italy was only capable of a 
disjointed unity. If the Neapolitans have any manly 
spirit, they must resent the impertinent allusions to their 
weaknesses and disorders which are volunteered by an un- 
invited foreigner. The only serious importance of the 
document consists in the connexion of the ostensible writer 
with the Sovereign of France. The unfriendly proceedings of 
the French commanders by sea and by land seem to imply that 
all hopes of Bonapartist aggrandizement in Italy are not 
finally abandoned ; and the present menace will not be useless 
if it reminds all true Italians of the necessity of harmonious 
co-operation against all foreign interference. The memorials 
which have been addressed to the Emperor Napo.eoy, and 
to the English and Italian Parliaments, show that even the 
party which is most inclined to disunion protests against 
the presence of a foreign army in Italy. The garrison of 
Rome offers, for the moment, the best security against an 
excessive subordination of Italian policy to French dic- 
tation. 

Those who recently advocated the acceptance of the Bour- 
BON reforms at Naples recommend, with perfect consistency, 
the maintenance of a separate government and administra- 
tion for Vicror EmMANUEL’s newly-acquired provinces. As it 
has been found impossible to form a federation of kingdoms, 
a federal union of provinces will furnish the nearest approxi- 
mation to the same arrangement. There can be as little 
doubt of the local preference for the plan as of the former 
prejudice of Scotland or of Ireland against the union with 
England. A monopoly of domestic privileges, together 
with a full share of Imperial advantages, presents an attrac- 
tive combination. It is natural that Naples should regret the 
loss of her rank as a capital, but it is worth while to make 
some sacrifice for the right of forming part of a great and 
independent kingdom. Southern Italy is the most backward 
portion of the Peninsula, and it is better that it should be 
influenced by the higher civilization of the North than that 
it should be left to itself. The officials who excite pro- 
vincial jealousy by their Lombard or Piedmontese extrac- 
tion are the missionaries of local and political advancement. 

The most cogent reason against the maintenance of a se 
rate government at Naples consists in the facility which 
woud be afforded for separation. A county or a depart- 
ment cannot declare its independence or invite a foreign 
Pretender. It is fortunate ‘that the special connexion be- 
tween Naples and Sicily is dissolved, and for the same reason 
it will be desirable that the different provinces should de- 
pend on the Imperial Government of Italy rather than on 
the authorities of the local capital. It will be prudent to 
avoid all attempts at absolute centralization, but at the same 
time it will be well to avoidany provincial organization which 
might be developed into a separate and rival Government. The 
Neapolitans have no national glories to regret, and it would be 
well if their history could be forgotten. hether as a depen- 
dency of Spain or as a separate kingdom, the fairest portion 
of Italy has, with little intermission, been consistently op- 
pressed and degraded. The Italian patriotism which is 
cherished by the best part of its population has all the vigour 
of a new and unhackneyed sentiment. The heroic age of 
Naples will commence with the advent of GarrBaLp1, and 
there is reason to expect that abundant opportunities will 
occur for effacing the ignoble recollections of the past. The 
latest accounts show that the discontent which inevitably 
follows the annexation to Northern Italy is to a certain 
extent appeased. The temporary administration is provided 
for, the Garibaldians have left the country, and martial law 
has been suspended in the Abruzzi. Prince Murar’s alarms 
for the safety of the country will perhaps be modified by 
symptoms of reviving tranquillity. 


THE FRENCH EMPRESS’S VISIT. 
HE Moniteur, which forgot to announce the Empress’s 
visi, to England, atones for its unusual neglect by 
moralizing on the reception which she has experienced. The 
corporations, says the official journal, broke through the in- 
cognito of the illustrious guest, The highest nobility enter- 
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tained herin their splendid residences (habitations admirables), 
and the population of Manchester welcomed her with enthu- 
siastic hurrahs, diversified by cries of Vive la France / and 
Vive la paia! It will be remembered that the same 
idiomatic expressions of popular English sympathy were 
recorded, with equal accuracy, by French spectators of the 
Volunteer Review in Hyde-park. It is not stated whether 
the multitude adopted the language as well as the sentiments 
of France, and, on the whole, it may be presumed that they 
shouted in their native tongue, “Live France !” and “ Live 
peace !” or perhaps, “ Let France and peace live!” “ Thus,” 

ys the official writer, “has the good sense of the masses done 
« Fastice on the violent and unreflecting attacks of which 
“a certain portion of the press had not feared to make itself 
“the organ.” If only Manchester and universal suffrage had 
rendered wisdom dominant in England, peace, as represented 
by the French army, would no longer be exposed to the unre- 
flecting (irréflécchies) criticisms of the Times or the Saturday 
Review. Itis not worth while to inquire whether Provosts or 
Mayorsand deputations can properly be included in the masses, 
but the great noblemen, with their admirable habitations, cer- 
tainly deserve a more distinctive description. The Marquis 
of BreapALBane and the Duke of Arnot, the Duke of 
and his Ducness, may be covsidered as the very 
antithesis of “ masses.” 

The tnreflecting classes who read, with more or less coin- 
cidence of opinion, the provocative journals, nevertheless ac- 
knowledge the claim of a foreign Princess of the highest rank 
to all possible marks of respect and courtesy. At present 
they have, fortunately, no cause of quarrel with France, and 
it is impossible that they should have any quarrel with the 
Empress Kucéyie. Wholly irresponsible for the army esti- 
mates and for the seizure of Savoy, her Imperial Masesry 
_ can only be charged with the crime of imposing on twenty 

millions of women an inconvenient and universal convexity 
of petticoats. The Consort of a powerful Sovereign, the 
chief arbitress of European fashions, is not likely to meet 
with indifference or neglect in any English society. The non- 
municipal mind would perhaps have hesitated to disbelieve 
in a desire for privacy which was indicated by unusual pre- 
cautions. When the Empress arrived at London Bridge by 
the ordinary train, and went to Claridge’s in a street-cab— 
when it was observed that the French Ambassador was not 
in attendance, and that the English Court had received 
no notice of the intended visit—good taste might 
have suggested the expediency of seeming not to know 
a secret which was so ostentatiously announced. As, 
however, the Empress seems to have acquiesced with 
good-humoured readiness in the publicity which was 
given to her presence in provincial towns, it only re- 
mains to hope that her health has been benefited by a No- 
vember pilgrimage to the worst autumn climate which 
could have been found in Europe. But French journalists will 
deceive themselves if they suppose that the applause which 
attends rank and beauty admits of any scrious political 
interpretation. The sentiment which inspired the various 
municipal addresses, although it might be inopportunely ex- 
pressed, is, in fact, shared by all reasonable Englishmen. The 
most unmixed good-will is entertained towards France in that 
non-aggressive capacity which cannot be better represented 
than by an illustrious lady who necessarily stands apart from 
politics. Any popular feeling which may have been dis- 
played may fairly be regarded by the Empress as wholly 
personal to herself. 

It happens that another young and beautiful Empress has 
simultaneously touched at an English port. If her health 
had allowed her to land, there can be no doubt that the 
Empress EvizaBetu would have attracted popular homage, or 
that she would have been cordially welcomed in any of the 
admirable habitations of the Devonshire nobility. Never- 
theless, some surprise would have been occasioned if the 
official Vienna Gazette had deduced a political inference from 
a respectful reception. “In the streets of Plymouth,” the 
journalist might have said,“ her Imperial Masrsty was 
“welcomed by loud hurrahs and by occasional cries 
“ of ‘Oe5sterreich hoch!’ and ‘ Es lebe der Kaiser!’ Thus 
“do the masses deal in their good sense with the thoughtless 
“ provocations of certain journals with respect to Hungary 
“and to Venice. In spite of all misrepresentations, the 
“ public opinion of England is eminently favourable to the 
“ SCHWARTZENBERG system of Government and to Austrian 
“ supremacy in Italy.” The delusion which is implied in the 
article of the Moniteur is uot less flagrant, and it is more likely 
to have a practical effect. The intelligent classes who main- 


tain the freedom of England and direct her policy might be 
jealous of foreign appeals to the masses, if they were not well 
aware that national feeling is nowhere so exclusive or so 
susceptible as in the great body of the population. The so- 
called masses are always more eager for war than those who 
are better able to estimate its evils. Jf the French Colonels 
were to repeat their menace of three years ago, the challenge 
would be most warmly taken up by those who were first to 
crowd upon railway platforms for a glimpse of the Empress 
EvGENIE. 

English criticisms on Imperial policy are of course liable 
to the influences of error and of prejudice, but they are not 
to be confounded with feelings of animosity to France. It 
is impgssible for the public writers of a free country to 
approve of the establishment of despotism in France, 
especially when there is an obvious disposition to silence 
domestic remonstrances by projects of foreign aggrandize- 
ment. The unnecessary armaments of France impose upon 
England the necessity of wasting million after million in 
unremunerative expenditure on flects, and armies, and forti- 
fications. The annexation of two border provinces, after 
solemn assurances to the contrary effect, furnishes a ground 
for reasonable vigilance which is perfectly compatible with 
a display of personal courtesy to a principal member of the 
Imperial family. Although the Empress may be worthy of all 
deference and admiration, a French army is quartered in 
Syria, and a French Bubble Company, under Govern- 
ment patronage, is attempting to seize the keys of 
Egypt. The Italian civ‘’l war is wantonly prolonged 
because the Emperor of the Frexcn hesitates finally 
to break with a faction at home; and it is still 
possible that the assailant who sprang upon Austria 
without provocation and without warning may at the last 
moment turn on Sardinia. Whatever opinion the philo- 
sophic masses may form on complications of this kind, poli- 
tical writers have to consider them without reference to the 
sex, to the rank, or to the beauty of the Empress of the 
Frencn. They would, under all circumstances, be willing 
to join in any proper demonstrations of respect to an august 
lady ; and, except for fear of misapprehension, they might 
even repeat “ Live France!” if it was certain that France . 
would be willing to live at peace. At present they can 
scarcely accept the contrast which is drawn by the Moniteur 
between their own thoughtless violence and the far-seeing 
sagacity of the masses. 


THE SALE OF VENETIA. 


HE Austrian Government papers have been instructed 

to give the most positive denial to the report that 
proposals for the sale of Venetia had been entertained by 
the Cabinet of Vienna; and General BenepEk, in taking 
command of the Austrian troops in Italy, has warned his 
subordinate officers that they must be ready for a war next 
spring. The solution of the difficulties which Venice offers 
both to the Italians and to the Austrians is not, therefore, 
to be found in the very simple resource of one party selling 
what it is dangerous to hold, and the other buying what it 
is dangerous not.to possess. The Austrians say that they 
will fight and not sell, and if their purpose does not change, 
there can be very little doubt that next year will see a 
great struggle for the possession of the Quadrilateral. In 
England every one wishes to see Italy a strong and united 
country, and therefore we are very much inclined to blame 
Austria for not saving us all anxiety and the Italians all 
trouble, by evacuating a territory which is so important a 
part of the kingdom which the ‘Italians wish to set up. We 
look at the sale of Venetia from the Italian point of view, 
and therefore the Austrians are naturally regarded as wrong- 
doers. If a new Italy is to combine the glories of its ancient 
history with the strength of a compact territory, it can 
never be complete without Venice. For Venice is by far 
the greatest glory of Italian history since Rome fell. It 
alone of all the Italian States was a Power in Europe. It 
alone did really great things, and, without a foreign ruler 
to guide it, preserved an unbroken continuity of grandeur 
through century after century. Italy, therefore, never can 
be Italy until Venice is restored to it. But Austria views 
the surrender of Venice in a very different way, and adopts 
the language respecting it which we venture to think would 
prevail in England if we were in the situation of Austria. 
Why was the strong position of the Quadrilateral assigned to 
Austria after the great contest with Naronzon? It was 
because Europe wished Austria to hold a position strong 
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enough to keep France in check. Who will say that France 
does not need to be kept in check now? Austria holds 
Venice not only to protect her own southern dominions, but 
also to discharge a trust which Europe has committed to 
her. She also has to think of the consequences of seeming 
to retire in the face of danger. If an English partisan of 
Italy—and there are very few Englishmen who are not 
partisans of Italy—were told that it is impossible for the 
Austrians to cede Venetia because it would destroy the 
prestige of the Empire, and its heterogeneous masses are 
only kept together by the name and fame of an ancient Mo- 
narchy, he would probably answer, that if the Austrian Em- 
pire could no longer avert its doom, it must perish, and that 
Italy must be strengthened and secured at all hazards. But it 
cannot be expected that the Austrians should take the same 
calm and complacent view of their own downfall. They have 
come to the conclusion—and it is by no means a groundless 
conclusion—that they cannot afford to sell Venetia. They 
are not strong enough to own weakness. Things are ina 
state so extremely critical in the whole of the Austrian 
dominions, that the Imperial Cabinct considers that the least 
sign of flinching or fear would involve the immediate and 
irreparable ruin of the empire. 

Venetia, therefore, is to be the stake of a desperate struggle, 
and both parties look with confidence tothe issue. Nor can 
any one pretend to predict which way the contest will turn. 
The Italians are utterly unable to cope single-handed with 
the Austrians. It is almost ludicrous to contrast what is 
being done at the siege of Gaeta with what must be done at 
the siege of Verona. The hope of Italy lies entirely in the 
probability that a successful revolution will break out in 
Hungary. The chances of the Hungarians flying to arms to 
oppose Austria grow greater every day. The Imperial Charter 
has failed, although it deserved a better fate than the cireum- 
stances under which it was issued and the memory of the 
perfidies of the Imperial House made it possible it should 
receive. It might have been a success, but it has not been. 
The Hungarians will content themselves with nothingless than 
having Austria at their mercy, cither by actual triumph in 
the field or by extorting a constitution utterly incompatible 
with the Imperial supremacy. This is to be regretted, but 
regrets will not alter facts. The temper of the people is 
such that not only does the vast majority reject the offer of 
the Emperor with disdain, but the natural leaders of the 
nation at this crisis—the more liberal members of the no- 
bility—are afraid of losing their influence if they seem to 
co-operate with the Government in carrying the Charter 
into execution. Some few of the leaders of what is called the 
National party have consented to act as Lord-Lieutenants of 
counties, but they have only done so under protest, and the 
numerous refusals which the Government has encountered 
show that those who think that the future of Hungary is 
in their hands will not cast in their lot with the Emperor, 
whatever concessions he may make. Every day, too, the 
state of the country approaches nearer and nearer to a law- 
lessness and absence of all government which is the surest 
parent of armed dissension, and from which the Imperial 
Cabinet would find it very hard to emerge without using 
severities that would goad the people to fury. The German 
officials have been removed, and there is no one to take their 
place. The daily administration of provincial affairs has 
come almost to a stand-still. The consequence is that, as 
the most recent travellers in the country report, everybody 
does exactly what he pleases. A nation that thinks it has 
wrongs to avenge and treachery to guard against is not likely 
to be in a very manageable humour, or to listen to the voice 
of moderation in the spring, after it has passed the winter in 
anarchy. A collision between the people and the troops has 
already taken place at Debreczin, and the Government has 
tendered a kind of apology for the conduct of the troops. 
Times must indeed be changed when an Austrian Govern- 
ment apologizes for using force to overawe the mob. 

When we hear what is going on in Hungary, the danger 
of Austria seems so near and so overwhelming that we 
begin to wonder that the Emperor and his advisers can ever 
hope to hold Venetia another year, and we are inclined to 
impute the resolution of defending it to mere stupid and 
shortsighted obstinacy. The considerations which lead them 
to suppose that they will come victorious out of the impending 
struggle must seem to them very strong, or they would be 
only too glad to get a large sum of ready money for what 
they must soon give up without recompense. The Austrians 
think that they have reasons for supposing this, and very 
good ones; and whatever we may think of these reagons, 


it is more important at the present moment to know 
what they are than to criticise them. How does it happen 
that, with a Hungarian revolution staring them in the 
face, the Austrians decline to sell Venetia, and even ex- 
pect to hold it against all their enemies? One reason 
which we believe weighs very strongly with the im- 
mediate friends and private advisers of the Emprror, may 
seem foolish to those who discard it, but is of a kind to 
operate very strongly on those who entertain it. They think 
they are upholding the cause of international law and of 
order, and, above all, of the Church. The Quadrilateral is 
the last bulwark of the temporal dominion of the Popg, 
The faithful at Vienna declare that they cannot believe that 
Heaven will desert so good a cause, or suffer the champions 
of the truth to be altogether overcome. That the peril 
is great they willingly allow; but they say that the 
Church has passed through a hundred perils as 

and has always come out of the fiery trial unscathed. 
This is not a feeling to be sneered at or despised ; and it 
is not without a strong practical effect both on the resolu- 
tions which men form, and on the efforts they make to carry 
their resolutions out. Then, again, the Austrians reckon on 
the support of Germany. If the new Kingdom of Italy is 
to represent the claims of the old Venetian Republic, the 
eastern portion of the Venetian territory would embrace a 
portion cf the sacred soil of the German Confederation ; and 
Austria hopes to induce the Confederation to hold the north- 
eastern shore of the Adriatic with a force which will prevent 
any co-operation between the Italians and the Hungari 
Probably the Confederation will be much too afraid of 
France to give any active aid to Austria, even of this limited 
kind ; but if France could only be kept quiet, the Federation 
would find an occupation very congenial to the spirit of Ger- 
man policy and flattering to German pride in thus interposing 
itself and its pretensions between Vicror Emmanvet and his 
Hungarian allies, Lastly, the Austrians reckon on their army. 
They say what is very true—that, if the army is kept fighting, 
it will probably remain faithful ; and if it remains faithful it 
is much more than a match for the Italians. It is not im- 
possible that if war were declared early in the year, the 
Austrians might win such rapid and decisive triumphs over 
the Italians as to damp the spirits of the Hungarians, 
and postpone or debilitate the revolution. Perhaps, in 
thinking of the chances of Austria, Englishmen do 
not sufliciently allow for the probability that a very 
early and decisive success in Italy might materially 
change her whole position. It is chiefly the expectation 
of her ruin that is ruining her. But if she won another 
Novara within a month after war commenced, the world 
would again begin to talk of her wonderful luck, and of the 
impossibility of destroying her. There can be no doubt 
that the Austrian troops now in Italy will fight not only 
with the courage of highly trained soldiers, but with the 
fierce enthusiasm of men burning to revenge a defeat and to 
chastise an enemy that they despise. Austria has got men and 
the materials of war in abundance, and the financial difficulty 
will not press on her at first. She can force a battle on a 
large scale early in the campaign, as Victor EMMANUEL can 
scarcely abandon Milan without a struggle to be again oceu- 
pied by the detested foreigners. If this first battle were a 
very decisive triumph for the Austrians, as the Austrians 
naturally hope it would be, the Hungarians would probably 
be either daunted by the victory, or, if they persisted in 
rising, their revolution, however successful, would be local, 
and would not much help the Italians. These are the caleu- 
lations which have moved Austria to refuse to sell Venetia ; 
and whether they are wise or foolish the event only can 
determine. 


THE UNIVERSITY TRIALS. 


ong actions against the Vice-Chancellor of Cambridge 
have terminated as satisfactorily as could be expected. 
Indecisive as was the verdict of the jury, it will probably 
serve to raise all the questions of law which it is desirable to 
have settled ; and we are glad, moreover, to see that all Mr, 
James's persuasiveness could not induce twelve men of sense 
to assert that no harm was intended when a promiscuous 
party of undergraduates, young women, and fiddlers were 
setting off in an omnibus to a festivity at an obscure public- 
house. “The hesitation of the jury to pronounce the impri- 
sonment in itself reasonable arose from a circumstance which 
is perhaps fortunate—the extreme irregularity which had 
characterized all the proceedings of the University authori- 
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ties. If the law is to be declared, it is desirable to have it 
declared in as extreme a case as possible, since the Vice- 
Chancellor and Proctors will learn all the more clearly to 
what lengths they may go, and what formalities they are 
bound to observe. These academical functionaries, who are 
universally clergymen, have evidently considered themselves 
as administering a paternal and patriarchal jurisdiction, but 
no harm will be done if henceforward they are compelled to 
observe certain prescribed rules. To a lay understanding, it 
is surprising to hear of a commitment being made out even 
before the prisoner had been fairly taken into custody, and 
though no warrant was absolutely needed, it would have 
been as well that, if signed at all, it had been decently regular 
in form. Nor, we would submit, is it a very good reason for 
releasing a prisoner before the expiration of her sentence, 
that “ her mother cooked for the Master of Corpus.” The 
young woman ought to have been dismissed at once, or de- 
tained till she had suffered her full punishment. 

In the only action tried, the grievances of the plaintiff, 
and of the community to which she was erroneously assumed 
to belong, were effectually disposed of in the eminently sen- 
sible address of the Chief Justice of the Common Pleas. The 
Charter of the University, confirmed by statute, is part of the 
law of the land ; and if the townsmen of Cambridge complain 
of it, the burden of proving to the Legislature that the juris- 
diction which it confers is not required by national or local 
interests, lies on them exclusively, and not on the Uni- 
versity. As to the plaintiff, it is abundantly clear that the 
more thoroughly she establishes her own good character, the 
more fortunate is she in having had her omnibus expedition 
interrupted. The question of the Chief Justice is un- 
answerable. If she really did expect to suffer no harm 
from her entertainer, what did she expect? Did she think 
he meant to marry her, or to cultivate her acquaintance, and 
send his sisters to call on her? Nothing can be more 
obvious than that, assuming her own description of herself 
to be true, she owes a deep debt of gratitude to the Uni- 
versity officials for saving her from the consequences of her 
own ignorance or recklessness. It is surprising how, in all 
the imbecilities published on the subject by the penny press, 
the value of the Proctorial jurisdiction to the class 
asserted to be aggrieved by it has been entirely neg- 
lected. Mr. Epwin James gave the cue to his ad- 
mirers by his jokes about the ermined judges and 
lawn-sleeved bishops who had had flirtations with 
milliner’s girls in their day. This language is a good 
illustration of the thorough contempt for the people, and 
carelessness for their welfare, which underlie the opinions of 
the genuine demagogue. While scouting the notion that 
the undergraduate requires protection, he quite forgets the 
milliner. Yet a flirtation between a milliner’s apprentice 
and an embryo bishop or embryo judge is something like a 
flirtation between a moth and a candle. The bishop may 
afterwards become an embodiment of the apostolic virtues, 
and the judge a pattern of austere rigidity ; but what be- 
comes of the girl? The greater part of. the young women 
who travel in omnibuses to village evening parties in the 
environs of Cambridge, are past receiving any service except 
sending them to that female refuge in which one of Mr. 
Granaw’s friends seems to be already an inmate ; but if by 
any chance a milliner’s girl of good character should have 
got into such company, it requires great ignorance, or great 
cruelty, or great corruption, to wish that she may get to her 
journey’s end without disturbance from the Proctor. 

It is reported that, pending the trial of these actions and 
the discussion on the legality of its jurisdiction, the Uni- 
versity has discontinued its interference with the population 
of the Cambridge streets. The result is said to be a state of 
things which revolts the most obstinate adversaries of the 
Proctorial powers ; and we hear that memorials are being 
largely signed among the townsmen of Cambridge, praying 
the University to lose no time in returning to its special 
police. The truth is, it is only vulgar jealousy of a great 
corporation, which cannot help being ancient and till re- 
cently was exclusive, that prevents even the penny news- 
papers from seeing that Cambridge is in the enjoyment of a 
which London, Liverpool, and Manchester would 

glad to share if they could have it on similar conditions. 
It is not from any fancy for it that we tolerate the condition 
of our great cities. Regent-street and the Haymarket by night 
by no means constitute one of an Englishman’s favourite iusti- 
tutions. Nor is it matter of rejoicing to us that every other 
foreign gentleman who lodges for a week in Leicester-square 


goes home to write a pamphlet, in which the profligacy of 


London is contrasted with the decency of Paris and the 
morality of Vienna. Still less is it true that we abstain from 
purifying our streets from any scrupulous tenderness for the 
liberty of the subject. When the moral or religious 
susceptibilities of Englishmen are once wrought upon, there 
is no country in which there is less hesitation in overruling 
the liberties of individuals, as is proved abundantly by our 
Sunday legislation. The true reasons why we abstain from 
dealing with an enormoys scandal are two in number. In 
the first place, we are, as a nation, under the influence of a 
curious prudery which disinclines us to compromise ourselves 
by formal regulations of an evil which, in some shape, and 
within certain limits, will always have to be po The 
English public would rather that an abomination should reach 
almost any conceivable dimensions, than that the law should 
recognise it by placing it under special restrictions. The other 
reason for keeping aloof is a better one. Everybody knows 
that if a special police were created by Act of Parliament, or 
if new powers were given to existing authorities, the jurisdic- 
tion over an unfortunate class would have to be exercised by 
underlings, and the result would be a miserable petty 
tyranny, mitigated only by the levy of black mail. It happens 
that both these difficulties have been overcome at Cambridge. 
The very magnitude of the evil has beaten down prudery, 
and long custom has done away with the scandal attending 
its partial toleration. On the other hand, the powers 
claimed by the University are never committed to subordi- 
nates, but are always exercised under the eyes of officials who 
are clergymen and gentlemen. Whatever mistakes the Cam- 
bridge functionaries may commit, they are never guilty of 
favouritism, or cruelty, or corruption. They are sincerely 
anxious to reform where they punish. If a similar system 
existed in London, does anybody believe that this is the day 
in which an outcry against it would be successful? There is 
something absurd in the notion of the Proctor parading 
Regent-street, and it is certain that his useful functions 
must always be confined to the University towns; but if 
we can imagine such a jurisdiction exercised among us from 
time immemorial, we may be sure that no arguments against 
it would be listened to, and that it would be prized asa 
precious safeguard of public morality and decency. 


ADMIRAL ELLIOT ON THE NAVY. 


ae moot question as to the policy of increasing the 
Navy scale of pay is one of such vital importance that, 
although we cannot agree with Admiral Ex.ior’s opinions 
on this point, we are glad to see that lie has recurred to the 
subject in a second letter to the Zimes. If the Admiral had 
answered the arguments which appeared, and still appear, to 
us conclusive against his views, we should have been only 
too happy to believe that the spirit of insubordination and 
the taste for desertion, which certainly are found in the 
Royal Navy, could be cured by some expedient less costly 
than an increase of pay. But, instead of refuting adverse 
arguments, the Admiral has preferred to defend himself 
against accusations which have never been made, and to 
repel insinuations which exist only in his own ima- 
gination. In his first letter he stated his belief that 
the Admiralty were quite aware of the direction in 
which reforms were required—an amount of confi- 
dence which may be justified by special knowledge, but 
which few persons who take experience for their guide would 
be disposed to place in the Board. Upon this we made the 
very innocent remark that admirals, with few exceptions, 
have a natural leaning to the Board. Admiral Etxior has 
chosen to read this as implying a charge of “ toadying the Ad- 
“miralty,” which he indignantly repels, and of which we, at 
any rate, should never dream of accusing him. But it is not 
the less natural, and in some sense fitting, that, as a man 


‘rises in authority, his leaning towards constituted authorities 


should be developed ; and we were very far from insinuating 
any unworthy motives when we said, as we still say, that the 
trust which Admiral ELLiot reposes in the Admiralty is-so 
far beyond what experience seems to warrant that we can 
only account for it by supposing that it is the natural result 
of the rank and position to which he has attained in the 
service. 

Admiral Enrior makes another complaint against us, of 
having charged him with being opposed to an increase of the 
seaman’s pay. What we did say was that his letter would 
be generally understood in this sense ; and though it is true 
that his express objections were confined to an increase of 
pay at the expense of pensions, no one could read the letter 
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- without seeing that the writer did not regard an increase of 
y as the true direction which navy reform should take. 
is second letter tells us that we were right in so under- 

standing him, for while he assures us that he would rejoice in 

any boon to the seaman, whether in the shape of pay or any- 
thing else, he reiterates his arguments that sailors are better 
paid in the navy than elsewhere, and maintains that “the 

“pay is not the question which affects the popularity of the 

“service.” ‘ Double the pay,” says the Admiral, “and the 

“navy would, in my opinion, still present the same appear- 

“ances to the seaman in many respects. But there are reforms 

“which I believe will soon be carried out . . . . which will 

“conduce more to popularize the navy than any increase of 

“ pay, especially if obtained at the sacrifice of pension.” If 

this is not effectually opposing the policy of an increase 

of pay, we don’t know what would be so, and certainly 
the passage we have quoted is a stronger assertion of 

. Opinion in this direction than any which we ascribed to the 

Admiral. 

The issue between us and Admiral Extior may be very 
shortly stated. We believe it to be the fact that desertion 
from the navy to the merchant service is a very common 
practice. We infer that men do not run away from a place 
which they like to another which they do not like, and 
that therefore there must be something in the merchant ser- 
vice which the sailor prefers to the life of a man-of-war’s 
man. We agree with Admiral Exxior that it is not the food, 
nor the treatment, nor the comparative severity of punish- 
ment, nor even, to any great extent, the somewhat larger 
amount of occasional liberty which is enjoyed in the merchant 
service. But what else remains to-account for the superior 
popularity of the mercantile marine except the difference of 
pay? If Admiral Exior, or any one else, would give a satisfac- 
tory answer to this question, he would go far to solve the whole 
difficulty. _But how does he meet it? First, by nibbling at 
facts which he is, after all, obliged to admit that he cannot 
demolish. For instance, he mentions as a subject of congra- 
tulation, that at a season when commercial wages were 

rticularly low, the crew of a man-of-war recently sent 

ome on leave only lost two per cent. of their number by 
desertion. A loss of two per cent. every time that leave 
was granted would not be altogether insignificant, though no 
doubt a great improvement on the average statistics of deser- 
tion. But the example proves nothing. If it is meant to 

show that the navy is not unpopular, and that desertion is a 

rare practice, we meet it by official returns, and by Admiral 

Exio1’s own admissions. Regarded as an exceptional case, 

it confirms our argument, by showing that at a time when 

the variable wages of the merchant service are low, desertion 
is checked, just as it would be at average seasons if the scale 
of navy pay were inereased. 

But passing over an argument which is neutralized by the 
acknowledged fact of the unpopularity of the service, let us 
- gee how Admiral Extiot explains the existence of a feeling 
which he cannot deny. He had already excluded almost 
every other explanation, and now he adds that the smallness 
of the pay is not the sailor’s grievance. He labours to prove 
that the navy pay, though different in form, is not less in 
value than the wages of the merchant service; though 
the utmost that he does prove is only this—that in the 
present month the average commercial wages are not 
much superior to navy pay. But even admitting the en- 
tire accuracy of the Admiral’s judgment as to the aver- 
age value of commercial wages, there is a palpable 
fallacy in this kind of reasoning. The able seaman of 
the navy is, or at least is expected to be, a more highly 
trained man than the A.B. of many of our merchant vessels. 
The comparison, to be fair, ought to be made with the crack 
_ -yessels of the packet service ; and it is not pretended that 
there is any approach to equality between the wages paid in 
ships of this class and in the Royal navy. But no statistics 
and calculations can settle a controversy of this kind. Market 
price is the test of value, and while the fact is notorious that 
the offers of private owners please the sailor much better 
than those of the Admiralty, it is utterly beside the ques- 
tion to prove that he ought to prefer the pay of the 
Royal‘navy. It is not an inference of argument, but a 
simple fact, that seamen do, in ordinary times, consider 
the bid of the merchant service more favourable than 
the offers of the Admiralty, so much so that they are 
ready in large numbers to desert the fleet. No other 
adequate explanation of the seaman’s dislike to the navy 
has ever been suggested, and Admiral Ex.ior expressly 


- repudiates every other possible cause, except the want 


of certain reforms which, as he believes, are about to be 
carried into effect. We have read with the utmost care 
every line of his letter, in order to discover what the real 
grievance is which in his opinion keeps sailors out of the 
navy, and induces them to desert when once they have 
joined it. It is not, we are told, the pay nor the food, 
nor the treatment nor the punishment, nor the niggardly 
allowance of leave, but it is singly and solely the diseom- 
fort of the hulks. This at least is the only grievance at 
which Admiral Ettior specifically points. We hope we 
shall not be misunderstood again, and therefore we may as 
well say at once that we do not doubt the superiority of 
barrack homes to ordinary receiving hulks. But will any 
one believe that, when a sailor is on board a ship which -has 
recently- been commissioned, he looks forward with so 
much horror to the time when he may suffer the discom- 
fort of a hulk as to be driven to the perilous and disho- 
nourable resource of desertion in order to escape an incon- 
venience from which he is safe for two or three years at 
least 

It is too clear for argument that no theory which fails to 
explain the prevalence of desertion can be accepted as a true 
account of the unpopularity of the Navy. We hold that 
seamen run from the navy because they prefer the pay of 
the merchant service. Admiral Ex.ior believes that they 
desert because they dread the possible, though remote, 
misery of a few weeks on board a hulk. Perhaps it may be 
said that this argument seems to treat desertion as the rule 
rather than the exception ; but it is only fair to assume that 
where there is a considerable percentage of deserters there 
must be a very much larger body of men who are dissatisfied 
with their position, though they have too much self-respect 
to be guilty of desertion. Were the mass thoroughly content, 
there would be very few runaways, and if the pay of the 
navy were, in the sailor's estimation, better than could be 
obtained elsewhere, seamen would be as eager to get into a 
man-of-war as most of them now are to get out of her. 
Even the liberal offers made to the Reserve have failed, ex- 
cept in a few northern ports, to tempt sailors to risk the loss 
which they would have to bear when called upon to serve 
in the Queen’s fleet. The appeal of the North of England 
seamen, who have taken a very reasonable view of the 
matter, ought not to be without its influence, but the eir- 
cumstance that offers so large as those made to Naval Volun- 
teers have been so sluggishly responded to, shows how strong 
the conviction is in the seaman’s mind that serving in a 
QueEen’s ship is about the worst-paying occupation to which 
he can devote himself. 


Tue Art or Contrapiction.—Zhe Globe, of December 3rd, 
devotes an article to the inaccuracies of which the Saturday 
Review has been guilty in some recent remarks on affairs in the 
United States. The writer, after beginning with a sweeping 
charge of carelessness, proceeds to confirm all our statements 
except two—that the Republicans desire to remodel the Supreme 
Court, and that President Bucnanan has reinforced the garri- 
sons of the Southern Federal fortresses. Our account of the 
projects of the Republican party in regard to the Supreme Court 
is taken almost verbally from a speech of Mr. Jay, published in 
a special Supplement by the New York Tribune, as a description 
of the future policy of the Republicans. We leave the Globe to 
inquire of its American friend what are the relations of Mr. Jay 
and of the Tribune to the Republican party. The other state- 
ment—that the Southern fortresses have been reinforced, is con- 
tradicted in the assurance that “not a single United States 
soldier has been sent South.” It is the ingenuity of this contra- 
diction which has induced us to notice the Globe's article. The 
Southern Federal fortresses have been reinforced with Marines! 


Tae Westminster Pray.— We have much pleasure in 
stating, at the request of the Captain of the School, that the 
Trinummus of Plautus will be performed by the Queen’s 
Scholars of Westminster on the following nights :—Friday, 
Dec. 14th; Tuesday, Dec. 18th; and Thursday, Dee, 20th; 
with the addition of a Prologue and Epilogue on the latter two 


nights, 
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UNDERGRADUATE ORATORY. 


R. THACKERAY has described in Pendennis some of the 
feelings which a retrospection of the intellectual efforts of 
young men must naturally produce in their seniors. ‘There is 
something very yen | in prize poems—they are so happy, 80 
grandiloquent, so tenderly enthusiastic. They always rebuke the 
pride of kings and praise the ladies, and end with a tribute to 
the next world, as if these sentiments not only came fresh from 
the youthful heart, but did great credit to the heart that felt 
them. The Debates at the Union are often in the same style, 
and it does not require much wit to see the ludicrousness of a 
couple of hundred youths passing a solemn vote and eagerly de- 
claiming on the character of Mr. Gladstone or the justice of 
Laud’s execution. The tone in which Mr. Thackeray comments on 
undergraduate oratory and undergraduate poetry 1s not the least 
unkind or unfriendly, but is simply that which is natural to a man 
who, considering how far these things are from real life, is filled 
with astonishment that any one can like them, and believe and 
glory in them so heartily, and still more that the critic who 
estimates their worth so very candidly now was once as hearty an 
admirer of prize poems and Union speeches as his neighbour. 
This is not cynicism; it is nothing but the wonder which a big 
child feels at finding that the little children still goon pretending 
that the doll is asleep. It is also a yery true feeling, and one 
that deserves expression. As prize poems and Union speeches 
are of no real importance, it is absurd that every body should 
retend they are in order that young people may be encouraged. 
here is no fear lest the sort of youths who write pretty English 
verses, and can imitate almost any poct that happens to be in 
fashion, or who can speak fluently for an hour on the character and 
course of any English statesman from Alfred to Sir Robert Peel, 
should want applause either from themselves or their friends. 
It is a truth, and a very wholesome truth for them occasionally 
to be reminded of, that elegant imitations of standard poets are 
of no real poetical interest or value; and that it is of no im- 
rtance what a young man who gets up hurriedly a few super- 
cial facts thinks or does not think of a great statesman. Any 
older person who remembers that he once thought prize poems 
beautiful, and had a vague feeling that, if the Union voted 
Charles I. a saint or Cromwell a ruffian, somebody or other 
ought to consider their face slapped, may well express wonder at 
what memory recals to him. 

At the same time Pendennis does not do justice to University 
life, and undergraduate oratory or poetry has ils good side. 
Debating, especially in societies of larger or smaller size, is one 
of the most natural and healthful manifestations of the intel- 
lectual life of a university. The stories which profess to describe 
University life always leave the intellectual life altogether out ; 
or, if they notice it, only patronize it, as when they introduce a 
hunting man who happens to have the great gift of Sole able to 
sit up after a good run and a protracte drinking bout, and needs 
mee but the simple machinery of a wet towel to enable him 
to read mathematics through the whole night. Next day he is 
again the first in the hunting-field. This purely imaginary and 
impossible creature is recognised as admissible within the pale of 
romance because he atones for reading all night by sporting all 
day. But the real intellectual, hard-working student is never 
described. There is, indeed, nothing in him that is capable of 
popular description. It is quite a mistake to suppose that, as a 
general rule, those most advanced in ancient learning are devoted 
to nothing else. There are many questions which have a reality 
and a strong interest to such young men that stand apart from 
their ordinary track, and either concern all men—such as the 
problems of theology or metaplysics—or refer to the world of 
actual life beyond the precincts of the Universities. The latter 
are naturally considered with reference to persons rather than 
measures. The character and career of a statesman seem much 
more interesting and intelligible than the course he took on an 
particular occasion. But it is the ardent enthusiasm whic 
young men feel in abstract questions rather than in political 
topics that is of use to them in after life. It is the young, 
and the young only, who are not ashamed to confess that 
metaphysical discussions interest them, and who discuss them 
with real frankness. Older gxry have a reputation, or a theory, 
or a party belief to uphold, and are afraid lest they should be 
For one or two years of his life an able 


and most recondite subjects. Common sense tells him, however, 
that diseussions on abstract questions are seldom suited for very 
public meetings, and therefore in the larger debates at the Union 

nestions of an historical or political kind are generally selected. 

he gain of discussing such questions before a large body of one’s 
contemporaries is very different from that which attends the free 
examination of deeper subjects in smaller assemblies, but it also 
is very considerable. The mere training in elocution, the power 
of marshalling ideas and comenegting apt words, thus acquired 
are by no means to be comer nd if the undergraduate 
orator is tempted to overrate the importance of what he says, and 
to think that the openings of the greater world answer to the 


facility with which he makes his influence felt in an assembly of 
his young equals, the dream may be a salutary one; and, if it has 
no other effect, it will at least enable him to understand the career 
of men who have done what he dreams of doing. The very 
discussion also is instructive; and the disputants teach one 
another. It is probable that three-fourths 


those who take a 


prominent and successful part in the debates will never, after 
they leave the University, have any opportunity of again profiting 
by the interchange of thought which, to able speakers, the 
entrance into an arena of public discussion involves. All this 
is felt instinctively by the young men themselves; and we 
believe it to be true that, at all times, when there is most life 
and activity in the Universities, and when men destined subse- 
quently to attain eminence happen to be thrown together there 
in unusual numbers, there is observable a greater zest for private 
and public discussion. 

But it is perfectly true that the great majority of those who 
aitend discussions of this kind, and a large portion of those who 
speak, are of quite a different stamp, and that, if the discussions 

o them any good, it cannot be in the same way. Most of those 
who attend the Union debates are going to get through the 
easiest examination they can find in the easiest possible way. 
The interest the debates have for them is that they like to express, 
‘or to hear expressed, loudly and solemnly their favourite opinions, 
to cheer their friends, stretch their legs in stamping applause or 
reprobation, and to enjoy the little comedy of beating somebody 
or other when the voting eomes. Those whe recollect the generel 
run of these debates must remember scores of speeches made by 
speakers who represented the popular feeling and gave utterance 
to the cherished opinions of the majority. Those who have never 
attended these debates can easily imagine what such debaters 
would say. If we take any subject, we can place before us very 
easily the line which they would be sure to take. Perhaps a 
particular instance ma worth giving, for then the kind of 
speeches ordinarily made can be conceived of with greater ease b 
those unacquainted with this species of oratory altogether, an 
they willthus be able to judge why the lower type of under- 
graduate oratory has its small advantages as the higher type has 
its great advantages. The only subject which we happen to know of 
as having actually been debated recently is one that concerns 
ourselves. The papers have informed us that a week or two 
the Cambridge Union debated on the thesis that the principles 
of the Saturday Review are subversive of all true criticism, and 
that the affirmative was carried by an overwhelming majority. 
A slight acquaintance with Union oratory will enable usa to 
imagine what the speakers of the majority said, and what were 
the — lines of reasoning on which they based their hostile 
conclusion. 

The arguments, we can conceive, would run something in this 
way. One sct of speakers would argue from the nature of cri- 
ticizm. They would show how much they liked their own 
favourite poets and authors. A man’s soul must be dead who 
does not like Byron or Tennyson, whose heart does not beat to 
the iron tramp of Marmion, or sigh over the sufferings of 
Parisina. What is the use of any one picking holes in the im- 
mortal creations of immortal writers ? e speakers would point 
out how little they would like to be the man who could find a 
flaw in the purity of Imogene, or measure out by pedantic little 
a the sublimity of Hamlet and the wit of Falstaff. 

en they would show how unjust it is, when young authors of the 

present day produce imitations of the great writers of our country, 
that these imitations should not be taken in the spirit in which 
they are written. They come, like the dew from heaven, fresh 
from an ardent and confiding spirit. They are the noblest efforts 
of imagination, the tenderest records of affection that these 
writers have to give; and criticism should welcome them, praise 
them warmly, and censure them" very kindly, if at all. is is 
criticism, they would exclaim ; and of such criticism the periodical 
impugned is wholly subversive. Others, again, would argue 
more vaguely from “the highest and holiest feelings of our 
nature.” They would cry shame on every foul attempt to decry 
the genius of man, and abase the dignity of woman. Th 
would appeal to the memory of Flora Macdonald and the shade 
of Bacon of Verulam. Oh, for one hour of Dundee! oh, for 
one plain unhesitating defiance of the recreant offspring of a 
cringing cynicism—one great unfurling of the banner of the 
truth—one last contest for the empire of the loyal, the devoted, 
and the pure over all that pride and anarchy have gathered 
together in the valley of our modern Armageddon. Others, 
perhaps, would keep nearer the point, and attack the consiste 
of the journal that has provoked their enmity. They w 
explain that they like to know what a paper is going to be at. 
They must refuse—unwillingly, perhaps, and with hesitation and 
reluctance, but still absolutely and conscientiously—their support 
to a publication that does not stick by a few plain principles. 
They have been accustomed from their earliest infancy to a few 

lain principles, and they will not desert them now. great 

ory cause has many inestimable advantages, and among others 
this—that those who adhere to it always know exactly what their 
organs are going to say. There is no perilous excitement, no 
mortifying anxiety, about the line that will be adopted or the ex- 
pressions that will be used. But all criticism is overturned, all 
means of judging are removed, when the standard of judgment 
is perpetually changing, when things are spoken of as partly bad 
and partly good, when the man who was praised jh arven fom i 
blamed to-morrow. Under pretence of doing a needless and 
impracticable justice, this feverish uncertainty of opinion only 
confuses and enfeebles the mind, and fosters arrogance and pre- 
—— Happy those who have been sheltered from its operation 

y the protectmg influence of ancestral homes, and the vigilant 
wisdom of honoured guardians. 

It might very easily seem that talk like this could not possibly 
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do any one any good, though it is conceivable that for a short time 
it might not be unamusing to hear. All exhibitions of the ardour of 
young people give a certain sort of pleasure. It is pleasant to 
see girls dancing when balls are new to them—it is pleasant to 
see little boys at a pastrycook’s and to wonder where the jam- 
tarts really go to. So there is something almost touching in 
listening to the enthusiasm with which a fresh-looking, smooth- 
haired, rosy-cheeked Jad, fresh from a country home and the dis- 
courses of a Tory father, springs forward to do battle for his 
belongings, and proclaim to all men how sure he is that he and his 
father are right. But undergraduate oratory, even of the lower 
kind, does more than raise a smile of passing pleasure. It confers 
an appreciable benefit on the orators themselves. Whatever their 
opinions may be worth, they at least try to put them in the best 
shape and clothe them in the best language they can. Their 
speech is an exertion to them, and all exertion is beneficial. It 
is also a gain that those opinions which they are destined to 
cherish through life should be for once invested with the little 
romance of a speech which is at least warmly applauded by their 
friends. A man who is capable of appealing to E fora Macdonald, 
and does it, makes a slightly nearer approach to poetry than if 
he did not make the appeal. Foran vin onipeaidiiats to make, once 
in a way, a flaming speech on criticism and consistency does him 
exactly the good that it does a country parson to preach before 
the judges of assize, or to eome back to his University and for one 
afternoon to preach a sermon which even the terrible Dean of his 
College must listen to. The speaker and the preacher are put on 
their mettle ; they have a break offered them in the even tenor 
of their easy existence ; they feel the stimulus of publicity and 
the promptings of a mild ambition. This is not much, but still 
it is something. 


IRELAND FOR THE IRISH. 


wits the exception of one or two justifiable homicides, a 
case of spiritual kidnapping, the ordinary number of 
agrarian outrages, the Orange riots at Belfast, the Plunket rows 
at Partry, the requiems for the martyrs of the ‘ Pope’s Own,” a 
few pastoral circulars from the Catholic hierarchy, the current 
agitation for Celtic independence, and Dr. MacHale’s quarterly 
letter to Lord Palmerston, in which our amiable Premier receives 
his quarterly warning—being the same as that bestowed by Daniel 
upon Belshazzar—nothing has occurred during the last month 
to trouble the harmony of Irishmen. They havelived like brothers 
together, on terms of honourable domestic disunion.. Since the 
memorable day of the MacMahon sword presentation—aday which 
will ever be remembered by the deputation with triumph as that 
on which they first took to speaking French—not much has been 
done. Occasional Repeal meetings have, it is true, been held. The 
ordinary number of communications have also been received from 
his Holiness, whose words during the progress of his present 
sldw martyrdom, it has been remarked by the pious but seem- 
ingly bewildered Tablet, have “not only had a present force, 
but a manifold meaning that approaches to the character of 
inspiration.” But the agitation connected with General Mac- 
Mahon and his sword was so exhausting, that matters have since 
been going on a little tamely. Accordingly, a gigantic project 
has at last been sect on foot for submitting the question of Celtic 
Independence to universal suffrage. A monster petition is to be 
presented to her Majesty, signed by at least a million Celts, which 
will recount the wrongs of Ireland, and loudly demand repeal of 
the Union. The plan is by no means a bad one, and infinitely better 
than the i hasag of presenting all the great generals of Eurdpe 
with swords on the somewhat wild hypothesis of their bein 
the long-lost brothers of The O’Donoghue. Signing a memorial is 
not expensive, as it is one of the few kinds of subscription that cost 
nothing. If The O’Donoghue likes monster petitions, by all 
means let him get up as many as he pleases. We distinctly 
wish to see him and the Iris peape made happy. It is a 
great mistake to suppose that Irishmen cannot very easily 
be made happy. They are naturally a cheerful and a contented 
race. Give them shillelaghs and whisky all round, a fair field, 
and the Pope’s blessing, and they will enjoy themselves for 
hours. Englishmen, on the other hand, are notoriously dif- 
ficult to amuse, and in this respect unlike most other nations. 
The German wants little here below beyond his moral con- 
sciousness and tobacco; and most Frenchmen of the middle 
classes will be happy wherever they are, if they are given a 
cigar and not compelled to wash. But an Irishman’s require- 
ments are still easier to satisfy, as he is never really miserable so 
jong as he is allowed to talk. While Ireland preserves her 
healthy relish for oratory and agitation not much can be amiss ; 
and, far from objecting to The O’Donoghue’s proceedings, we 
wish him on the contrary along, happy, and loquacious life. 


The O’Donoghue and his friends are, in some respects, very 
unlucky men. It is their misfortune always to find themselves 
inaminority. They cannot exist without being of a different 
way of thinking from their fellow-creatures. When all the world 
was against Napoleon III., and suspected him of designs upon 
its peace, The O’Donoghue insisted upon nailing Imperial colours 
to the mast, and doing battle for Napoleonism. But when the 
French Emperor ostensibly espoused the cause of liberty in the 
Italian peninsula, The O'Donoghue and his friends began 
abusing him. They are just now in a rather sin dilemma. 
They cannot advocate the principle of nationality and inde- 


pendence without throwing overboard the Pope. ‘They can- 
not insist that the Pope and the King of Naples are in the 
right, without seeming to hold that resistance to English 
tyranny would be unjustifiable. Nor can they assert that 

aribaldi was a mnideeabis brigand for landing in Sicily, while 
at the same time they desire that Marshal MacMahon should 
land in ee Bay, and assume the Irish crown. Some of 
the cleverer Catholic journals are wise enough to appreciate 
the predicament in which they are placed. They escape from it 
by giving up MacMahon and saying as little as possible about 
the Pope in connexion with Repeal. Others draw a distinction 
between the two cases of Italy and Ireland, and lay much stress 
upon the paternal virtues of the King of Naples and of Pio Nono, | 

ut the logical difficulty in which every Irish patriot is placed is 
not to be so easily disposed of. On the other hand, Lord John 
Russell, by his last despatch, has put himself in a situation quite 
as embarrassing. If he had refrained from laying down abstract 
principles, and left out all the allusions to Vattel and William ITI., 
confining himself to the bare statement that England sympa- 
thized with Sardinia, his position would have been unassailable. 
As it is, he is nearly as badly off'as The O’Donoghue. He cannot 
approve of the principle of revolution in Italy, without seeming to 

urope toestop himself from objecting to popular manifestations in 
Ireland. He cannot praise Garibaldi, without precluding himself 
from holding that a MacMahon descent upon the Irish coast 
would be an act of piracy. Accordingly, Lord John Russell and The 
O'Donoghue glare across the Channel at one another, each from 
between the horns of his own private dilemma. In fact, the 
a European crisis is one full of logical dilemmas. Na 
eon IIT. himself is compelled to be as inconsistent as The 
O'Donoghue and Lord John. Sardinia, at one and the same 
moment at peace and at war with Francis II., alternately dis- 
avows and recognises Garibaldi, and at last seizes on the patri- 
mony of St. Peter without abjuring the authority of his successor. 
That The O’Donoghue, then, should be illogical when greater men 
than he fall into similar difficulty, is not wonderful. Unfortu- 
nately, he and his friends are not only inconsistent in their theories 
of international politics—they are the friends of bigotry and oppres- 
sion in the land where bigots and tyrants are all-powerful, Net the — 
advocates of disorder where there is noexcuse for being disorderly. 

The meeting which has just been held in the Rotunda went off 
—it is impossible to say quietly, because it was an Irish meeting— 
but at all events without bloodshed. Not more than two men 
were mauled, and we believe nobody was killed. The O’ Donoghue, 
who has announced his intention to be found “ wherever the 
Irish camp is pitched,” took the chair, and in virtue of his posi- 
tion enjoyed tlie blessed privilege of addressing the audience as 
often as he liked. Letters were read from Mr. Smith O’Brien 
and Dr. MacHale. Cheers were given for France, to the ¢ 
of “Vive la Franshay”—a sentiment which no doubt was the result 
of the recent linguistic performances of some of the Chalons de- 
putation. ‘The head of an excited patriot, who insisted upon ' 
addressing the meeting when the meeting had had enough, very 
properly was broken. Irish parish priests and returned Irish 
exiles kept up the amusement for several hours, and whenever 
there was a pause the indefatigable chairman began again. On 
the whole, the opinion of the assembly seemed to be in favour 
of the most sanguinary measures, and allusions to a French fleet 
in the Channel were received with decided favour. Mr. O'Neill 
Daunt, a gentleman who expressed an opinion that Ireland, in 
such a case, would stand by Great Britain, was treated as a 
wag :— 

Mr. O’ Neill Daunt—Lord Palmerston (hisses) embodied the English 
Volunteers, but he would not allow Ireland to be armed. 

A Voice—He remembers Dungannon. (Cheers.) 

Another Voice—1782. (Renewed cheers.) 

Another Voice—He remembers ’98. (Loud cheers.) 

Mr. Daunt said he had not a doubt that Irish Volunteers would, in erse «f 
a foreign invasion, drive her Majesty’s enemies from the Irish shores. 

A Voice—Ah! no gammon, (Cheers.) 
The “ Voice” alluded to last, whose dislike of anything ap- 
proaching to gammon is so remarkably characteristic of his 
race, did not, unfortunately, explain what would be the course 
the Irish Volunteers under such circumstances would pursue. 
Whether the “voice” would be in favour of surrendering 
honourably at his post, or deserting, or running away, is le/t an 
open question. But that the audience of the Rotunda were in- 
clined for some desperate measure of the sort is evident from the 
groans for ‘ English Famine,” ‘‘ Castle Hacks,” “‘ Taxation,” and 
the ‘‘ Houses of Parliament,” which were enthusiastically given 
and indefinitely prolonged ; and we dare say that the brave boys 
of the Rotunda are under the impression that their cheers strike 
terror into England and will reverberate through Europe. 


If the aspirations of Ireland to be left entirely to itself were 
realized, the world would before long enjoy repose. The Orange- 
men of Belfast and the Ribbonmen of the Rotunda would treat 
each other like the Kilkenny cats, and all would soon be over. 
Lord Plunket might pair-off with Dr. MacHale. The Rev. Dr.Millar 
and the Rev. Mr. Potter of Belfast would take Father Maguire 
and Dr. Cullen; and we should have the satisfaction of feeling 
that Irishmen were not only quietly and usefully employed, but also 
comparatively happy. “ Treland for the Trish” means broken heads 
for the Irish ; platform riots for the Trish ; oo murders for 
the Irish ; and an internecine war between the members of two 
savage forms of religious fanaticism for the Irish. England has 
not always done for the sister country what it was her duty to 
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do, but she has at least used her best endeavours to prevent Irish 
sects from exterminating one another. It would be much plea- 
santer if they were allowed to fight it out amongst themselves. 
Either the Druses would make an end of the Maronites, or the 
Maronites of the Druses; and in either case the world would 
gain in respect of order and harmony. Few people in England, 
who do not occasionally see the Irish papers, are aware of the roar 
of hubbub, dissension, confusion, quarrelling, and cursing that goes 
on from year’s end to year’s end in all but a few journals. Lt is 
impossible without ocular testimony to conceive of the polemical 
virulence with which the conflict is kept up. Who, for example, 
are the “ black-hearted Twenty-One?” The “ black-hearted 
Twenty-One” are just at present the objects of the fiercest de- 
clamation in a large part of Ireland. An English reader will be 
amused and relieved to learn that they are neither assassins nor 
cut-throats, but only twenty-one Roman Catholic members who 
are supposed to vote for Lord Palmerston, and by so doing to 
prolong his term of office. “ God will not forget you, ye twenty- 
one Catholic M.P.’s” (sic), says a gentleman of the name of 
Welch in the Connaught Patriot—a curse which we may, by the 
way, observe, is about the laziest form of religious excommunica- 
tion we can remember to have heard of. The true significance of 
the ery of “‘ Ireland for the Irish” can only be comprehended from 
the perusal of the Irish journals—Orange and Catholic—among 
the fierce partisan philippics of which mild objurgations like the 
above reolly might very well pass unnoticed. 


AN EXPENSIVE GOVERNOR. 


fh bg merits of our costly little quarrel with the Maorisare being 
discussed in England and New Zealand with nearly equal ani- 
mation. The certainty of heavy taxation, the possibility of a disas- 
trous issue, the natural desireto wreak on somebody’s head the ven- 
geance due for so much blood spilled and so much ignominy 
incurred, have lent to the question an interest which Antipodean 
complications do not usually excite. Of course, on both sides 
sion is submerging the principles of truth and justice on which 
Teor ordinarily act and speak. On the settlers’ side, the 
“damned nigger” principle, with which we are so familiar in 
India and the United States, is showing itself more and more 
distinctly through a thin veil of commonplace professions. It iseasy 
to see, by the tone of argument employed, that treaties and the 
rights which rest on them are looked on as of very small account 
compared to “the advance of civilization” and the “ prevalence 
of the stronger race.” A Parliamentary speaker in New Zealand, 
in moving a vote of confidence in the Governor, advances it as a 
cause of complaint that the Maoris, who are the ancient pro- 
prietors of the soil, still possess more land than the English immi- 
grants; and the Zimes in England consoles itself with the reflec- 
tion that, if the Governor did no more than buy a block of 
land of a native who was not the owner, he committed a very 
small offence after all. We doubt whether a similar error, com- 
mitted in the neighbourhood of Printing House-square, and fol- 
lowed by a military occupation, would be thought an equally 
venial sin. On the other hand, the Bishop of New Zealand has 
done all that human ingenuity can do to prejudice the world 
against a reasonable cage. The Maoris have already to contend 
against the stigma—fatal in English eyes—of being under eccle- 
siastical patronage ; and, if anything was wanting to confirm that 
repossession, the Bishop has been careful to supply it. It is 
hardly credible that any one who knows anything oF the English 
mind could have been ill-advised enough to set up such a pre- 
tension as the following :— 

That inasmuch as this colony was avowedly formed, not for the acquisition 

of territory for the English race, but for the protection of the New Zea- 
landers, this primary object shall not be sacrificed to the aggrandizement of 
the English provinces. 
It is hardly necessary to remark that, in an historical point of 
view, a more extravagant assertion has been seldom a, The 
colony was formed by the first colonists as a commercial specu- 
lation; and the government was assumed by the English Crown to 
prevent them from setting up an independent government for 
themselves. 

The truth is, that these abstract reasonings as to the legal, or 
even the moral, right and wrong of the war are of no great practical 
utility. Armed resistance to authority must be suppressed, 
whatever may have been the historical origin of the dispute. In 
all quarrels, public or private, the investigation of the question, 
“Who began?” never contributes much to the restoration of 
peace. But it is of great importance to us to determine whether 
the Governor has shown wisdom or folly in bringing matters to 
their present pass; for upon that determination hangs the 
further question, whether he ought to remain in a position 
which will give him abundant opportunity of showing similar 
wisdom or similar folly on future occasions. This war has 
already converted a large and flourishing settlement into a 
fortified camp on the beach, surrounded by desolated fields ; it 
will probably cost England a large sum ef money at a moment 
when she can ill afford it; and it will divert from New 
Zealand her slender supply of immigration for many years to 
come. ,The question that the Government will have to decide 
is, whether this terrible result is due to bad luck or to bad 
guidance. Is it a savage caprice which no one could have fore- 
seen; or is it the legitimate result of the Governor's pro- 
ceedings P 


We think that the facts establish very clearly that the Governor 
has ventured upon measures which would have provoked resist- 
ance from any race on the fuce of the earth that had the power, 
as the Maoris have, to resist with effect. It is necessary care- 
fully to keep in mind that land is not with them, as with many 
savage tribes, a matter of slight importance, only dear to them 
as a matter of sentiment. Property in land is great tradi- 
tional ig of contention in New Zealand. It is, like tenant 
right in Ireland, or a right of way in England, a subject upon 
which a native is always ready to declare war to the knife against 
his neighbour. The bloodiest wars have raged between neigh- 
ouring tribes for strips of land not fifteen yards in breadth. A 
prudent Governor, knowing that any false step in this respect 
might cost thousands of lives, and would entail a grievous burden 
upon the country that sent him forth, would have respected this 
susceptibility of theirs, and would have dreaded even the sem- 
blance of trampling on their rights. Governor Browne has done 
the reverse of this. Great pressure has been put upon him by 
the settlers to get more land, especially in districts where the 
natives were disinclined to sell; and he set about the task with 
an ingenuity reminding one more of the crafty oppressiveness of 
Antonelli than of an English Governor's policy. One of the 

eat difficulties in obtaining land arose oe the numerous 

inds of claim to which the same spot of land may, under 
Maori law, be subject. What we should call tenancy in 
common obiains to a very great extent; and as some of 
those who have a share in a bit of land do not always 
remain upon it, but seek their fortune in other parts of the 
island, it is not always easy to obtain a complete list of the 
proprietors. Governor Browne resolved to get rid at least of 
this difficulty, and in doing so seems to have been in no way dis- 
turbed by scruples respecting the rights of the natives, or any 
danger that might come of violating them. Here is an extract 
from his instructions to Mr. Parris, the land-agent who has 
brought us into this trouble :— 

3. In pursuing your inquiries amo the resident natives, you should 
not appear to attach much weight to the claims of absentces, as it may be 
assumed that they have acquired a vested interest in lands elsewhere, and 
should not now be considered as having an equal claim with their relatives 
who remain in actual possession of the soil. 

4. At the same time I am desired to state that it is His Excellency’s wish 
to have a separate investigation of the claims of absentees instituted at the 
places where they reside; when they will be settled with, in proportion to 
the relative meriis of their claims, on a basis which will fully preserve the 
distinction which should be made between resident and non-resident pro- 
prietors. 

We should like to see the faee of an Irish landlord if Mr. W. 
Cowper were to suggest to him this original device for facilitating 
the purchase of lands for the Crown. Is there any people in 
any part of the world who would not be a litile excited ata 
peiew. for buying the land of absentee owners whether the 
iked it or no, and then paying them for it “on a basis whic 
will fully preserve the Vistinetion which should be made be- 
tween resident and non-resident proprietors?” Having created 
by this ukase a new code of real property law to his own entire 
satisfaction, the Governor ma oe a with equal decision, to 
sweep away another set of Maori titles which troubled his 
repose. These were the mana, or tribal rights of the chief of 
any community to veto the alienation of land by any of its 
members. This right bears a distant analogy to the rights of 
the lord of a manor under feudal law, and has frequently been 
compared to it; but it probably exists in every community 
which has so far advanced that its property is ceasing to be 
tribal, and is becoming individual. is species of claim is the 
special aversion of the Governor and his Ministers, and very 
naturally so, for the chiefs, being generally men of a superior 
stamp, are more keenlyalive to the real valueof their land thantheir 
subjects. We have already seen that the Governor's ideas of real 
parent legislation are of the simplest character, and they enabled 
im to disembarrass himself of the mana with very little ceremony. 
‘He went down to Waitara and announced that “he would not 
permit any one to interfere with the sale of lands unless he 
owned a part of it”—in other words, that he intended to ignore 
the mana. ‘Thereupon, Teira—who had quarrelled with William 
King about some family affair, and knew the latter’s dislike to 
alienation—stepped forward and offered the bit of land in ques- 
tion. William King, as chief, vetoed the sale. The Governor 
contested his veto, both on general grounds and because many 
years back he had been for some time an absentee. The matter 
was remitted to the Government Jand-agent, Mr. Parris, to settle, 
and was for some time under his consideration. William Ki 
repeatedly reiterated his claim, appealed to the Governor's de- 
claration that he would never take “disputed land,” and inti- 
mated that, if his rights were overridden, “there would be death.” 
Bat it was to no purpose. The relations between Mr. Parris 
and King appear to have degenerated into something very like 
an open wl, for, some months before any decision as to the 
land was given, Mr. Parris threatened to have King shot. The 
decision was at last given by the Government officer’ in favour 
of the Government, and the Governor ordered a survey to be 
made first, and, if that were resisted, a military occupation. 


The question—the whole question—is, whether this course of 
a was or was not likely to produce a war. If it was so, 
ew people in England will doubt the Governor's unfitness for 
his post. A good deal of labour has been expended in discussing 
the validity of William King’s claim to the veto. But its inva- 
lidity, even if proved, in no way diminishes the 
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dence and recklessness against the Governor. It was quite clear 
that William King and his people believed in his claim, and 
meant to stand by it; and it was equally clear that six hundred 
acres at the Waitara were not worth a war like this. The 
despatches show throughout that the Government were perfectly 
aware that King would resist. Indeed, there was nothing strange 
in his resistance. The strange thing would have been if he had 
not resisted. Men do not anywhere bear patiently to be ousted 
of rights of which they are in possession, and to which they 
believe themselves to have a title. But to be dispossessed of 

our land without the pretence of a judicial inquiry, without the 
intervention of a single impartial person, by the mere fiat of 
the paid removable officers of the Government that covets it 
—officers who exist for the sole purpose of getting land some- 
how to satisfy the craving of the settlers—is enough to move 
the resentment of people far more self-controlled than a 
savage who can himself remember the day of his indepen- 
dence. It appears also that William King had previously = 
dispossessed, in the same despotic manner, of another property 
in the same neighbourhood, and his protests had been treated 
with contempt. Any one but a military martinet must have 
seen that such a course of policy was certain to leave on the 
native mind the impression that their ancient rights were as 
nothing in the Governor's eyes, and that they were regarded as 
a conquered race on whose necks the yoke was to be fitted with 
a strong hand. If he had only referred the disputed title to 
some arbitration in which something more independent than a 
Government official might have taken part, he would at least 
have shown that he desired to be just. Even if a more equitable 
course of proceeding had not pacified William King, it would 
have deprived him of his supporters, both native and European. 
He would have been powerless if the Waikatos, the Taranakis, 
and the Ngatiruanuis had not joined their arms to his, and if 
so large an amount of European opinion had not endorsed 
his claims. For it is one of the gravest features of this case 
that many of the most enlightened Englishmen in the island 
proclaim their belief that in this quarrel their Government is in 
the wrong. The condemnation of such men as Mr. Swainson, 
who for many years was Attorney-General in the island, and of 
the members for such places as Auckland and the Bay of 
Islands, shows that it is not, as some of our contemporaries have 
found it convenient to assume, merely a clerical opinion that 
arraigns the Governor’s conduct. It is difficult to escape the 
conclusion that a sensible man who wished to avoid a quarrel 
would not have acted as Governor Browne has done. It is 
evident from the Minutes of Mr. Richmond, the Colonial 
Treasurer, that his Ministers were not sorry to have the quarrel. 
The Governor has been urged on by others around him, 
passionately impatient, as is the manner of officials, at any 
resistance to their views of policy. But the Governor perfectly 
knew on what he was entering Eight months before the 
fray, while Mr. Parris was yet composing his rescript in the 
recesses of his office, he wrote to the Secretary of State his 
general view of the terrible dangers of a native war :— 

Should any unfortunate circumstance lead to a collision, the union of a 

large body of natives under a single chief, with their central position and the 
fastnesses of the country, would give them a great wees gf ee cos If blood 
were once shed by Europeans, even in self-defence, it would be impossible to 
foresee the uences. . . . . The consequences to the scattered European 
in nrg in this colony could not fail to be ruinous and distressing in the 
extreme, 
Nor are the consequences light to the English taxpayer, on 
whom neither Colonel Browne nor Mr. Richmond ever seem to 
have bestowed a thought. Scarcely a year passes but our Esti- 
mates are burdened by the cost of some petty war which the self- 
will of one of these distant proconsuls has provoked. The ex- 
penses of our home defence, our shipbuilding, and our fortifica- 
tions are, to a certain extent, temporary ; but it is the constant 
drain of these little wars, whose beginning we never can under- 
stand, and on whose end we can never count, that makes financial 
retrenchment a dream. There is no help for it but to give our 
imperilled fellow-countrymen what aid we can; but, when the 
House of Commons come to pay the bill for it, they will ask 
themselves whether a Governor of this combative temper is, 
under all the circumstances, a luxury they can afford. 


PRIVATE AND PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


T was natural that Sir John Coleridge’s lecture at Tiverton 
should give rise to a good deal of controversy touching the 
merits and demerits of Eton. Everybody in the least degree 
familiar with the subject has long felt the anomaly of entrust- 
ing the education of the wealthiest class in England to members 
of one of the obscurest colleges in Cambridge, selected less by 
merit than by chance. But delicacy towards the masters, and 
the extreme difficulty of impeaching the system without any 
reference to the shortcomings of individuals, have hitherto 
deterred people from entering on so invidious a controversy. Sir 
John Coleridge has belled the cat, and it is to be hoped that now 
all who have an interest in Eton will discuss the matter fearlessly. 
The proprietors of abuses are generally timorous and squeezable, 
and if the Eton masters can be induced by the fear of public dis- 
credit to reform themselves, they will do it much better than any 
external authority can do it for them. 4 A 
But the discussion is stretching beyond the peculiarities of 


Eton to the general claims of the class of schools of which Eton 
is generally accepted as the type. A writer in the Cornhi// 
Magazine, who signs himself Paterfamilias, discusses the ques- 
tion rather as if it were an issue between private and public 
schools than between Eton as it is and Eton »s it might be. The 
ground on which he condemns the Etonisn system entirely fits 
into this assumption. He does not objeci, as Sir John Coleridge 
and others have done, that the Eton masters ere insufficient in 
numbers effectively to guide the studies of the boys, and to main- 
iain a proper discipline among them. He complains that they 
are insufficient for a much wider sphere of dutics :— 

A comparison of the number of hours and minutcs which the day contains 
with the amount of school and private business to be gone through by the 
twenty Eton tutors, will convince the most prejudiced that the slightest ac- 
quaintance with the character or supervision over the manners, morals, ov 
pursuits of the boys under their care when out of scivo! is impossible. 


This opens a very much larger question than the virtues or 
shortcomings of Eton—a question on which men ought to reflect 
with care before they make up their minds to join in any move- 
ment for changing the system of our public scbools. The writer 
evidently thinks that the value of a school rises in proportion to 
the amount of supervision exercised over the boys. It is an 
opinion by no means confined to him. ‘The strange popularit 
which has been sometimes attained by expensive private schools 
kept by men of no sort of intellectual distinction, shows that 
there must be many fathers of families who measure schools b 
the same standard. They look upon the schoolboy as a so 
formless dough, and think that the more it is kneaded the better 
it will be. Consequently, these schoolmasters vie with each other 
in the diligence with which they manipulate every boy’s character 
—each trying to manufacture his own particular ideal of perfec- 
tion, by dint of watching, questioning, lecturing, and probably 
praying over the boys. , 3 some schools that have lately been 
set up, this theory is carried so far as to employ the agency 
of confession and direction for the purpose of moulding the 
characters of the pupils with greater ease. Of course this is 
anextreme case; but it marks the extent to which the doctrine 
is pushed, that human character is an elaborate article of manu- 
facture, to be painfully put together by certain cunning artificers 
who are called schoolmasters. 


Whatever the value of this theory, it is the very reverse of that 
on which our public schools have hitherto acted, and by which 
their great success has been attained. It is as revolting to 
their spirit as the tutelage in which a Continental Govern- 
ment loves to keep its subjects is to the spirit of a free 
community. The analogy between the two cases is v 
close. A schoolmaster is very often not more superior in intelli- 
gence and discretion to his boys than a statesman is to the masses 
whom he rules. At least the evils of over-interference are pre- 
cisely the same in each case. To the boy or to the community 
alike, the constant reliance upon another for aid in difficulties, 
guidance in perplexities, shelter from temptations, fatally weakens 
the fibre of the character. Boys, like nations, can only attain to 
the genuine stout self-reliance which is true manliness by battling 
for themselves against their difliculties, and forming their own 
characters by the light of their own blunders and their own 
troubles. It is the great benefit of our public schools that they 
help characters to grow, instead of trying to construct them—a 
benefit that would be wholly lost if their system were not based 
on a salutary neglect. The object of a public school is to intro- 
duce a boy early to the world, that he may be trained in due 
time for the struggle that lies before him. It is to initiate him 
into a little of its deceits, that he may not be hopelessly green or 
soft when he reaches the age at which passion begins to drive 
him, and at which a false step is attended with results more 
serious than a flogging. It is to teach him something of its vicis- 
situdes and troubles, that, when they come upon him in good 
earnest, the surprise may not cow him or cast him down. But 
how is this to be, if there be no world—if there be nothing 
but a mock Utopia ery by the incessant drilling of 
omnipresent ushers? It would be easy, by a mere increase of 
staff, to procure that abundant “supervision” which Paterfa- 
milias desiderates in our public schools; and the result would 
be to make them no longer public schools, but overgrown private 
schools instead. At public schools as they now are, a boy lives, 
as he will afterwards live in the world, subject to a law whose 

rovisions he knows beforehand, and to a public opinion which 

e himself has a share in forming. He enjoys a freedom, 
limited, indeed, and provisional, but genuine as far as it-goes ; 
and as other boys enjoy the same om, he must expect to be 
bullied and fagged by those who are stronger than himself, and 
to be misled by those who are deeper than himself, and he learns 
by that experience, at very small cost, the valuable lesson how 
bullies are to be resisted, and how the decoy-ducks of vice are 
to be detected and foiled. But the moment the master begins _ 
to supervise “his manners and pursuits out of school,” the whole 
character of the institution is changed. ‘The freedom, the pro- 
bation, the experience are all gone. Some evil is no doubt ex- 
tirpated, but a great deal of true education is extirpated in its 
company. Meanwhile, a system of government is introduced 
which is not only not invigorating to the character, but posi- 
tively corrupting. 

The moment a master ceases to administer justice accord- 
ing to a positive code of law, and shows favour or disfavour 
according to an imagined knowledge of general character, he 
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forms around him a knot of little courtiers at once. He can 
only know of boys’ real characters what they choose to show him, 
and the school will be demoralized by seeing the exaltation of 
plausible little hypocrites and the disgrace of more honest and 
outspoken matures. Moreover, the system of over-interference 
presents most dangerous temptations to spying. The writer in 
the Cornhill is very indignant that his favourite ‘super- 
vision” should be called espionage, and imputes all kinds 
of corrupt motives to those who call it so. But in truth it 
is a ie OY necessity that the two should be convertible 
terms. It is impossible for one master to “supervise” with his 
own eyes the out-of-school proceedings of forty, or even of 
— boys. If he wishes to know everything that they do, 
andtokeepthem thoroughly in leading-strings, he must pick up his 
information from anybody that will give it him. In small private 
schools, where “study of individual character ” is one of the ad- 
vantages advertised, the whole feminine establishment are em- 
ployed upon the scholastic police. The young ladies supervise, 
the housemaids supervise, every petticoat about the house super- 
vises. But in large schools this resource is unavailable; and 
unless the master asks the boys questions about each other, he 
cannot exercise the supervision over their “ manners, morals, and 
pursuits out of school,” which Paterfamilias accuses the Eton 
masters of corruption for neglecting. 

But every one who has any practical experience of a University 
knows that the worst preparation a boy can receive for the 
temptations of maturer years is this incessant and sleepless 
surveillance. The time of liberty must come, the leading-strings 
must be broken at last; and the liberty is always injurious pre- 
cisely in proportion as it has been previously withheld. ost 
University men have been acquainted with that freshest of all 
freshmen—the youth who is just emancipated. from a home or a 
private school education. The straitlacedness and simplicity 
of his first term, and the excesses which amply redeem them 
in his third, have passed into a proverb. The manufacture of 
character is an ingenious craft, but it can be practised on one 
side as much as on the other. A youth who has been in the 
habit of being guided all his life is just as likely to be guided to 
evil as to good. The nerveless and malleable character which 
the supervision system turns out, presents precisely the sort of 
pigeon which crows most delight to pluck. Of course there are 

angers in both extremes. It is as easy to err on the side of 
neglect as on the side of supervision. We do not seek to justify 
the Eton masters for the scandalous deficiency of mere instruc- 
tion, both in kind and degree, with which their system has 
hitherto been chargeable. But this is a defect that may be 
removed without turning Eton into a private school. 


THE GLOIRE AND WARRIOR. 


HE iron-plated Gloive answers one, at least, of the pur- 
poses of her designer. Her seaworthiness, and what Mr. 
Carlyle would call her ‘‘ battle-power,” may be more or less, but 
she gerves to make the world talk about her just as well as if she 
were the end instead of the beginning of experiments in building 
iron-plated ships-of-war. Being a French ship, itis of course the 
fashion to exalt her merits, just as, if she were a British ship, it 
would be natural to exaggerate her defects. It would be rash 
to offer a confident opinion upon the character of a vessel which has 
been imperfectly observed, and which has still probably to undergo 
further trials. Nevertheless, we know enough to satisfy us that 
La Gloire would not do for the British navy ; and that, if our 
Admiralty had ventured to build such a vessel, they would not 
soon have heard the last of it. The only possible justification of 
such a measure would be that it was an experiment or a make- 
shift. The French Emperor may have gained some useful know- 
ledge from La Gloire, as well as a valuable increase of reputa- 
tion. His subjects are sure to like him better the more the 
British seem afraid of him. His iron-plated ship is worth every 
sou that she has cost him, even if she should do nothing more 
than lie peacefully in the harbour of Toulon while membres du 
Parlement Anglais row round her, and, having a reputation at 
home for seeing a good way into a stone wall, endeavour to 
measure with the eye or to get truly told to them the thickness 
of the iron upon her sides. 

While the French, according to Mr. Hussey Vivian, deem La 
Gloire “ too novel and too valuable to be thrown open to imita- 
tation,” we are ourselves building the Warrior with our usual 
inexorable publicity. The French Emperor the other day was 
not stated to have visited Blackwall after doing business at the 
Bank of England, simply because the inventor of the hoax did 
not think that he could allow him time. All the naval Powers 
of the world are welcome to inspect and measure what the 
Quarterly Review told us, in its last number, “ promises, when 
completed, to be the finest man-of-war afloat.” We should be 
very glad indeed if we could become Tories in this matter of 
iron-plated ships. We would readily believe that ‘ that ener- 
getic and able administrator,” Sir John Pakington, displayed all 
the wisdom as well as vigour which the Quarterly, as in duty 
bound, ascribes tohim. But, unhappily, the plans of the six “most 
eminent iron-ship builders” which the Tory First Lord “ most 
prudently” desired to have sent in—and which, by a sort of 
miracle due- we suppose to the potency of the sacred number 
seven, were found to agree with another set of plans already 
existing in an official drawer—have undergone a good deal 


of irreverent criticism, and it is to be feared that “the accession 
of Sir John Pakington to office” can scarcely be regarded as the 
complete establishment of true principles in iron shipbuilding. 
If the Warrior should turn out badly, the Quarterly Review 
may perhaps allege that the original plans were altered, and this 
is very likely to have been the case. But if the Warrior should 
succeed, we may be sure that the partisans of Sir John Pakington 
will imitate in a humble way the skilful use which is made of 
La Gloire by the worshippers of the French Emperor. 

The Quarterly Review deserves credit for pointing out that 
essential weakness of La Gloire which, if she were a British ship, 
would, we believe, be deemed fatal to her efficiency :— 

Tt is impossible to frame timber together with sufficient strength to resist 
the working of a powerful screw, acting with the enormous leverage due to 
its position in the vessel. 

And, after noticing how full-powered men-of-war are strained 
and shaken by being driven at full speed, the writer adds :— 

No science, in fact, can frame wood firmly enough for the purpose, while 
it is very easy to mako an iron hull sufficiently strong to resist the action of 
any screw driven by any engine that human hands can forge. 


It seems to be a safe deduction from the principle here laid 
down, that if Za Gloire will only keep on steaming at twelve or 
thirteen knots an hour, she must, in no long time, tear herself 
to pieces. We say again, that if she were a British ship this 
would be perceived at once ; but, as we very well know, “ they 
manage these things better in France.” 

But the Quarterly, having got hold of a truth, has been 
hurried by the novelty of the sensation into absurdity. Ina 
note, which may be supposed to express its mature thoughts, it 
makes the extravagant proposal that not only the hull below 
water-mark, but the entire ship, should be wholly built of iron. 
“It is by no means clear that this lining of wood in the Warrior 
is not entirely a mistake.” Instead of eighteen inches of teak 
this writer would prefer two inches more of iron, and he thinks 
that, where armour-plates on experimental targets have failed to 
resist shot, the fault has been in supporting them by timber, for 
which he would have substituted granite. Now really when a 
publication of high character is found capable of giving to the 
world, as the last result of its deliberations, such a wild sugges- 
tion as the foregoing, we are almost driven to lay aside the 
hope of ever getting this subject treated rationally. ; 

The writer says in another place that “it is difficult to see by 
what process of reasoning Sir Howard Douglas arrives” at a con- 
clusion which he attributes to him in re to iron-plated ships. 
The process of reasoning employed by Sir Howard Douglas may 
be seen by any one who will take the trouble to read his Treatise 
on Naval Gunnery. It consists in accurately recording and care- 
fully and impartially generalizing from ascertained facts, and 
when this method proves inadequate, he recommends an appeal 
from reasoning to experiment. But is it possible that the writer 
in the Quarterly has not read even a single chapter of the work 
whose title stands at the head of his own article? At the expense 
of that small amount of labour he might have learned that his 
proposal to abolish the timber supports of the iron plates is op- 
posed—we do not say to the mere opinion of Sir Howard Douglas 
or of anybody else—but to the result of all the experiments 
which, during a series of years, have tested the resistance offered 
by armour-plates to cannon. “To secure the resistance of the 
plates and the impenetrability of the sides of a ship, it is 
indispensable that the plates be strongly backed up by masses 
of the strongest and most resisting timber”—this is stated by 
Sir Howard Douglas as “a conclusion which may be safel 
made,” from the numerous experiments he has described. 
page or two further on he says that plates such as those 
of the Warrior were tested by firing 68-pounder solid shot at 
the distance of 200 yards ; but it was found there, as elsewhere, 
that slabs of iron of that or any practicable thickness, ‘“ were 
quite insuflicient to resist concentrated fire at short ranges ;” 
and, he adds, in reference to the Warrior, “what the effect of 
such a battery will be when the plates are backed up by masses 
of teak as Leonteed, remains to be seen.” What the effect 
would be if the plates were not backed up at all we Should like to 
hear the Quarterly Review explain. 

In this respect, then, we venture to think that the architect of 
the Warrior has made no mistake. As regards the general merits 
of the ship we can but say, as we have said before, that the 
only satisfactory means of judging of them is to get her finished 
ra sent to sea without delay. Of course, we would imitate 
the French, who do not trust their infant prodigy on a trip 
from Toulon to Nice without a wooden ship of good character 
as nurse. The Warrior resembles La Gloire in this—that 
she is an experiment, but differs from her in this, that if she 
should in any respect turn out badly, the whole world will hear 
of our disappointment. But does any human being believe that 
the Frenchmen to whom Mr. Hussey Vivian applied would have 
told him anything that they knew unfavourable to the reputation 
of La Gloire ? e cannot but admire how skilfully the French 
dockyards are kept prepared for the inspection of travelling 
Hagichacn who may have access to the columns of their own 
newspapers. Of course Mr. Hussey Vivian was informed that “all 
guns now served out for active use in the French navy are rifled,” 
and he was shown vast heaps of conical shot. We feel sure that 
those mounds of shot, as well as the guns to which they belong, 
are at any rate quite good enough to be looked at by Mr. Hussey 
Vivian. But whether they can be relied on for any purpose but 
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that of being talked about appears doubtful. It is just the story 
of the iron-plated ships over again. Repeated attempts have 
been made in England to convert some portion of our own vast 
stock of smooth-bores into rifled guns, but the tests applied have 
proved that hitherto this process has not been reconciled with 
safety. And yet in France it is pretended either that this con- 
version has been successfully accomplished, or that new rifled 
cannon have been manufactured at a rate which is quite in- 
credible. We should certainly suppose that Mr. Hussey Vivian’s 
informants spoke, at least in part, of smooth-bores converted into 
rifled guns. It is possible that they believe these guns 
to be thoroughly effective and reliable, just as their country- 
men in general are persuaded at this moment that the French 
field-pieces in China have proved themselves superior to the 
Armstrongs. And if they did not themselves believe in the 
excellence of the guns, it is quite certain that they wished Mr. 
aaiey Vivian to believe in it. The French have cleverly im- 
proved upon an idea borrowed from the Chinese, who, in Anson’s 
time, placed warriors in paper armour upon the ramparts of their 
forts to strike awe into the beholder’s mind. But La Gloire, 
with her rifled guns, succeeds better than her Chinese prototype. 
She causes a most flattering emotion in British hearts. Our 
dignity has been of Jate rather compromised by yielding to these 
sensations ; but this may be a cheap price to pay for living on 
good terms with our nearest neighbours. The panics of travel- 
ling M.?.’s please the French, and they do not greatly injure us. 


REVIVALISM. 
Ts Mendicity Society does a work useful to the publie, but it 


is one which, besides being unpopular. must be nauseous to 
its agents. It cannot be pleasant to unmask hardened impostors, 
to track out the tricks and rogueries of the begging-letter 
writers, to uncover the fictitious wounds, and to detect the fic- 
titious poverty of those who tell you that they are naked and 
starving. But the trials which await the religious detective are 


still worse. Inthe case of Dr. Cumming, or Mr. Spurgeon, or. 


Mr. Bellew, when the imposition is laid bare and the whole 
trickery is displayed by which the public credulity is attracted, 
there will always be a large number of devotees incapable of dis- 
tinguishing between religion and pretence. Besides these, there 
are persons whose religion consists in cant. Such a combination 
makes the duty of showing up a religious impostor a difficult one. 
In addition to the class of ignorant devotees, there is another 
class to whom the treatment of such subjects is distasteful on other 
grounds. There are those who have little sympathy with fanati- 
cism, but much with religion, and who are alarmed lest true 
religion be injured when false religion is exposed. With those, if 
any such there be, who believe that there is any religion in iden- 
tifying the Apocalyptic frogs with the doctrines of Arminius, we 
cannot enter into any explanations. But it must be admitted 
that there are minds far above them in intelligence and earnest- 
ness, who, on the whole, would prefer that any caricature and 
mockery of religion should be passed over and condoned, because 
they say it is impossible to laugh at the counterfeit without 
exposing the reality to ridicule and contempt. To such persons 
a reply is due. e would at once answer that religion is not 
an exceptional case. Religion itself is a matter of innate and 
antecedent morality. You never allow a spurious virtue to obtain 
credit or influence for fear of hurting the real virtue itself. 
Everybody rebukes prodigality or parsimony without the 
slightest dread of damaging the interests of generosity or thrift. 
And so it is with religion. Religion is quite strong enough to 
defend itself. The coin of the realm is not discredited or sus- 
pected because we nail a forged halferown to the counter. 

We lately expressed our doubts whether it showed a worthy 
estimate of Almighty God to believe that He would specially 
interfere to guide Lord Palmerston in conferring on such a 
person as Dr. Waldegrave an office of influence and rank. Where- 
upon we are said to be heathenish and profane, to be mockers at 
prayer, and, above all, to deny a special Providence and the virtue 
of intercessory prayer. Of course we say it under the perfect 
conviction that in certain quarters we shall not be believed, but 
we must observe that it is precisely because we do believe that 
there can be no religion without prayer, and because it is quite 
impossible to separate the notion of intercession from prayer, 
that we protested against swch intercessory prayer as that 
recommended by Mr. Lee Warner. If the objection to our 
observations had confined itself merely to the minor_propo- 
sition, and if the argument had been that because Dr. Walde- 
grave’s religion was good it was right to pray for its success, 
we should not have contested the point. This would only be 
another mode of saying that different people take different views 
of the value of the sort of religion professed by Dr. Waldegrave. 
Not to like it is, in certain quarters, set down at once as a con- 
clusive proof of a black heart and unconverted mind. Be it so. 
We need not argue the question. But this is not the objection 
urged against our strictures. Our alleged fault is that we object 
to intercessory prayer of any sort; and this must be wrong, be- 
cause all prayers are good. It is not very logical, to be sure, to 
conclude a general from a particular, and to say that we must 
dislike all intercessory prayer because we protest against that 
of Mr. Lee Warner. But what our opponents really mean 
is, that it hurts religion to say that any intercessory prayer 
is mischievous and irreligious. It is high time to protest 


against this dishonour and wrong to religion. If, as is implied 
in the censures directed against us, it is profane to object 
to any sort of prayers, we should like to know what can be 
said against the priests of Baal? They were sincere enough, 
and believed that their prayers would be answered when they 
cried from morning to evening, “ O Baal, hear us!” There is no 
imputation on the sincerity of those who kneel to Mumbo 
Jumbo or a Fetish. What makes prayer good or bad, religious 
or irreligious, is the sort of character with which the worshipper 
invests God at the moment of his prayers. His estimate of God 
in er. may be a worthy or an unworthy one. According to 
it, his special prayer is good or bad. Is it meant that no prayer 
can be bad which is offered in faith P An evangelical speaker, not 
very long ago aman as an instance of “ believing prayer,” the 
case of a schoolboy who prayed that God would give him a good 
innings at cricket. There are authentic instances of Italian rob- 
bers having a mass said for their success on the road. Cornish 
wreckers pos | pray with all sincerity for a good west wind on a 
lee shore, and we have known instances of very fervent prayers 
being offered for red to come up at rouge et noir. 

Now, what makes these prayers bad and irreligious ? Obviously 
not the lack of faith and sincerity in those who offerthem. They 
do realize most vividly the sense of a personal Divinity and the 
interference of a specia! Providence. But these prayers are to 
be condemned, not because they are not offered in faith, but 
because they are founded on a gross, carnal, and degraded idea 
of God. The God who would help a schoolboy at cricket is in 
attributes not to be distinguished above a God who would deliver 
a traveller into the hands of a devout and prayerful Fra Diavolo. 
This was our objection to Mr. Lee Warner's a NN that if 
Divine interposition was to be concluded as to Dr. Waldegrave’s 
appointment, or as to the appointment of the like of Dr. Walde- 
grave, the inference was that God looked with favour on imbe- 
cility of mind and upon fanaticism. To this view of the Divine 
Nature we cannot assent. No doubt there are many who think 
these things are in favour with God. We do not. We believe, 
on the contrary, that God does not want or delight in the 
ignorance or fanaticism of man. And that Dr. Waldegrave is a 

anatic and a weak person we say on the evidence of two 

sermons which he published this year on the death of a 
Mrs. Allnutt. That he gota first class at Oxford is no proof 
that he is not now in religion a mere fanatic—a fanatic, as these 
two sermons prove, whose religion is not one whit superior to 
that of the conventicle and the revivalist. And as we cannot 
believe that prayer for the success and promotion of fanaticism 
is, or can be, an offering acceptable to the Father of Lights, we 
deprecated suck prayers, and such prayers only. It is, we 
can assure both friends and enemies, quite possible to believe in 
God and quite possible to believe in prayer, even though we may 
say that certain prayers are dishonouring to the object of prayer, 
and mean and contemptible in the worshipper. 

The subject, however, has wider bearings than this. We hold 
it to be a duty to religion to denounce its counterfeit, and to 
denounce it in the language of satire. The only jest and satire 
recorded in Scripture are those launched by Elijah against the 

riests of Baal, and by Isaiah against the folly of idolatry. 

ut the sarcasm of the Tishbite was not without mourning, 
and there are other sentiments than derision which are 
excited by the profane religionism of Exeter Hall. It is not too 
much to say that the scene which was enacted on Sunday night 
last at Exeter Hall was infinitely worse than any Baal worship or 
Juggernaut worship that ever disgraced humanity. Infinitely 
worse, because to say that this is not Christianity offends many 
who call themselves especially Christian men—infinitely worse, 
because this is only the natural result of Revivalism, and the 
legitimate complement of theatre sermons and monster services. 

f course Lord Shaftesbury and Mr. Kinnaird, and the 
other gentlemen who take the chair and preside over or “ con- 
duct” the “special services at the Royal Victoria” or at 
Exeter Hall, will say that they are not responsible for the. 
blasphemy and abomination of the “converted pugilist” who 
entertained the Sunday audience of Exeter Hall with “a hymn 
to the tune of the King of the Cannibal Islands,” and who sug- 

ested that the surest way ‘‘to convert people was to shake 
them over hell for five or six minutes.” No doubt the au- 
thorities in Church and State who have succumbed to the 
rioters in St. George’s-in-the-East can distinguish between the 
religion of the vestry of that parish and the religion of that 
burning light in Exeter Hall who denounced the “ folly of listen- 
ing to a lot of fellows with white night-gowns on.” But we beg 
distinctly to assert that the responsibi ity of these scandalous 
orgies is with those who have set the ball relling. We should 
not have heard of Mr. Richard Weaver or Mr. William Carter 
unless it had pleased Bishops and Deans to think that they could 
rival Spurgeon on his own boards and in his own character. It 
has gone forth, and we regret to say it has gone forth with the 
tacit assent of episcopal responsibility, that theatre preachi 
and theatrical religion is the way to “attract the masses.” Well, 
the masses are attracted, and they sing the “ King of the Can- 
nibal Islands” by way of anthem, and they listen with saving 
interest and experimental sympathy to a frenzied impostor who 
leaps and stamps in the name of Him of whom it was prophe- 
sied that “‘He should not , nor lift up, nor cause His voice 
to be heard in the street; and who, pretending to be an 
apostle of the All Merciful, with furious shouts howls “ hell and 
damnation with a vigour which was perfectly appalling.” 
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If this is religion—and of course it is religion—then all we can 
say is, that there is, indeed, much need of a revival. If this is 
Christianity, we have not advanced one bit beyond the devotees 
of Syria in Jehu’s time. Baal’'s religion is quite as good as this, 
and better too—better, because it is not an offence against the 
light. But if this is religion in England, we commend the facts 
to the care of those gentlemen who are so very anxious about the 
religion of Spain or Italy, or China or India. Wherever there is 
a grovelling superstition on the earth, wherever there is an unclean 
and devilish tyranny, it is not so bad as the religion enthroned at 
a revival meeting in Exeter Hall. Who is responsible for these 
excesses they best know who, whether in Ireland or in England, 
lend the sanction of authority or connivance to revivalism and 
special services in theatres. In any other country than this such 
a scene as that of last Sunday ston: A be a matter for the police. 
Where the Cancan is prohibited, those pious orgies and solemn 
hymns would scarcely be permitted. But under SirGeorge Lewis’s 
estimate of religion, an outrage either on public peace or public 
decency, if it pretends to a Gospel sanction, claims the right of 
sanctuary. All that we now want is to import other Oriental 
rites into the culte of revivalism. We have got the howling and 
the dancing Dervish. We only want devotees to cut themselves 
with knives and lancets, and to fling themselves under the 
wheels of Lord Shaftesbury’s carriage, while the Traviatas of the 
midnight meetings will be quite ready to revive the worship of 
Ashtoreth or Baal-peor at a moment’s notice. 


REVIEWS. 


THE MOUNT VERNON PAPERS.* 


pee system of starring has answered pa Bova on the 
stage, and it is not likely to answer much better in litera- 
ture. Pecuniarily, the manager and actor, the publisher and 
author, may find their account in it, but it tends to make acting 
and writing bad. A conspicuous instance is afforded by the 
volume called the Mount Vernon Papers. It consists of a col- 
lection of Essays by Mr. Everett, the American statesman, 
which were originally published in a weekly newspaper called 
the New York Ted er, under the following circumstances. Mr. 
Everett was much interested in carrying out the arrangements 
for the purchase of Washington’s estate of Mount Vernon to be 
an heirloom of the nation, and started a public subscription for 
the purpose. The proprietor of the New York Ledger thought 
he saw a great opportunity for advertising his paper fe 
accordingly offered to contribute 10,000 dollars to the Mount 
Vernon Fund if Mr. Everett would write one article a week for 
a year in the Ledger. This was at the rate of about 4o/. an 
article, and was a tempting offer to a man enthusiastic for the 
success of a patriotic scheme. Mr. Everett states that he would 
certainly not have accepted the proposal if the proceeds had 
been destined to flow into his own ket. But his patriotism 
forbade him to reject so easy a method of increasing the amount 
of his beloved Mount Vernon Fund. No bargain was wade 
as to the quality or subject of the articles, and so long as the 
Ledger gained notoriety and the Mount Vernon Fund flourished, 
neither party seems to have considered that it made any dif- 
ference whether the articles were good or bad. The consequence 
is, that they are very poor, meagre dissertations on any subject 
that Mr. Everett could think of and write on without trouble. 
A large portion of them consists of insipid recollections of tours 
taken by Mr. Everett in Europe, and are about the sort of thing 
that a young lady travelling in Switzerland might write if she 
sent abridgyments of Murray’s Handbook home to a female friend. 
When the subject is tolerably good, the treatment is so inadequate 
that even the proprietor off fhe New York Ledger must have 
seen the value at which his crack contributor estimated that 
periodical. The late Mr. Hallam, for instance, furnishes 
the topic of one of these essays; and the substance of what 
Mr. Everett has to say is, t the Constitutional History 
strikes him as being a sound and useful publication. ‘There is 
not the faintest attempt to criticise. That would have taken 
time and thought, and Mr. Everett was not selling time 
and thought, but only his name. Another essay is devoted 
to an account of a journey which Mr. Everett once made, and 
tells how he tried to go to sleep, and how the conversation of 
two fellow-travellers steerage him, until at last one of them 
got out at a station on the way, and then Mr. Everett was very glad 
and got off to sleep. This is the sort of stuff which one of the 
very few Americans who have earned a European reputation 
sells to an ambitious periodical for 407. As many essays as pos- 
sible are, of course, devoted to Washington, and some of the 
very smallest facts ever recorded of a great man’s career are 
brought out with great pomp from Washington’s diary. Mr. 
Everett even describes seven separate occasions on which, as he 
tells us, if Providence had not interfered, Washington would 
not have been what he was, or done what he performed. For 
example, Washington once had the small-pox, and Mr. Everett 
assures us that if the great General had died in early life of the 
disease, he would not have lived to be famous. It is difficult to 
see how an eminent writer can go below this. 


* The Mount Vernon Payers. Edward Everett. Rendon: ‘Sam 
Low, Son, and Co, 1860, 


We can quite believe that if Mr. Everett had been asked to 
accept 4o/. on condition that he recorded in print how he once 
took longer to go to wy by a railway carriage than he expected, 
he would have rejected the offer with disdain. But he seems to 
think that because, when he gets the money, he gives it away, he 
is doing a very proper thing. We do not see that the destination 
of the money makes any difference, What should we think of a 
similar transaction in England? If Sir George Cornewall Lewis 
undertook to write the silliest autobiography he could frame, and 

ublish it in the Family Herald, should we excuse him because 
Ss offered to give the money he received to the fund for Lord 
Macaulay’s statue? An eminent statesman owes the duty of 
self-respect not only to himself, but to his country; and 
no one who can do better is justified in writing such very 
poor productions as the Mount Vernon Papers. It is a 
common but a lamentable opinion to suppose that it is vir- 
tuous to do anything, however foolish, in the cause of charity, 
and the main reason of this opinion being held is, that people 
get absorbed in a favourite charitable or patriotic scheme so 
as to forget everything else. The success of that scheme seems 
the only one thing on earth that is really important. It is 
a very good thing that the house in which Washington 
lived should become the property of the American nation; but 
it is quite as important that Americans of eminence and reputa- 
tion should not lower the standard of writing in their country. 
What can be worse than that a man whom his countrymen 
regard with general respect should contract to go on writing for 
a year, although he knows that he has nothing to say? This is 
what Mr. Everett has done. ‘here are things in his book that 
we might commend. There is a good tone running through it— 
a wish to render homage to true excellence, and a constant 
protest against the ordinary virulence of American writing. But 
a good tone, and a love of justice and moderation, do not in the 
least make up for the author having nothing to say. It is 
evident that Mr. Everett would not have written any single page 
in his book if he could have helped it. He only draws out his 
reminiscences of sleepless journeys because he is under contract 
to write something; and then he flatters himself that it does not 
matter what he writes, if he is not going to spend on himself the 
money which his writing brings in. The gain to the Mount 
Vernon Fund fades into insignificance when we think how it has 
been purchased ; and the Americans must beavery poor-spirited 
set of people if they would not have paid enough money to r | 
their Liberator’s house without calling on Mr. Everett to 
his reputation in this way. 

There are also other evils attending on such a bargain as Mr. 
Everett made. People who lend their names to increase the 
sale of ambitious periodicals are apt to do rather more puffing 
than they would quite approve of if their choice was free. Mr. 
Everett may possibly have felt that the real object he had en- 

aged to effect was to puff the paper that bought him at so 

dsome a figure. Perhaps the proprietor may have repre- 
sented that the articles were not quite so liberal in indirect 
pufling as he had hoped, and therefore urged a claim to have an 
allowance of direct puffing thrown in. At any rate, we find that 
there is a fifty-third “ Paper” added by way of bonus, and that 
the subject of this article is the New York Ledger itself. There 
is no mistake about the puff when it assumes such a very simple 
form, and Mr. Everett can never accuse himself of. hoving 
shirked his engagement to advertise his paymaster. He goes 
into the fullest particulars, and piles up statistics of every kind 
to show what an enormously important and successful journal 
the Ledger is. We read in the prospectus of the avticle such 
headings as these— Distribution of the Paper”—* Eighty 
thousand by mail” —*‘ Ledger day described” —* Immense amount 
of Printing annually done in the Ledger Office ;” and when we 
examine the details which are introduced to give substance to 
these imposing topics, we find the most animated description of 
all that happens when the periodical is published, and of all the 
contrivances by which its publication is arranged in the most 
cheap and convenient way. ‘Hundreds of thousands of 
Ledgers are seen moving off on the shoulders of porters, and in 
the hands of news-boys, in drays and carts, in every direction, 
but twenty minutes is enough for the work, and by that time 
the throng is dispersed, and the on journal is on its way 
to the remotest corners of the land.” Perhaps if a very, very 
-_, object of charity or patriotism were held out to him as a 
it, Mr. Everett might be secured by Messrs. Moses and Son. 
There is every reason to sup that he would be admirable in 
the “ evening waistcoat” department of panegyric. 

If we could find anything to praise or speak of as interesti 
in this volume we should be mA glad to do 80; but even whee 
Mr. Everett has had some little opportunity of reflecting on the 
subject on which he writes, and must have had access to some 
valuable information, he only raises our interest to disappoint it. 
It is not that what he says is bad or wrong, but it is so slipshod 
and meagre. He considers evidently that aceuracy and clear- 
ness of thought would be wasted on the readers of the “ubi- 
quitous journal.” It happened, for example, that a friend wrote 
to ask him to devote a paper or two to the commercial 
erisis of 1857. This is a subject on which the opinion of an 
American statesman might be worth having. r. Everett 


turned the subject over in his mind, and he exerted himself so 
far as to arrive at the conelusion that the cause of the crisis was 
debt, and that the Americans got into difficulties because they 
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lived and traded much beyond their means. He even proceeded 
to make an estimate of the amount to which they habitually use 
credit, and he calculates that, on an average, every man in the 
States owes three hundred dollars on his “ private expenditure” 
account. At first sight this appears to be a very curious and 
suggestive fact, and promises to illustrate strongly the position 
of the great body of the Americans. But, when we come to 
examine it, we find that it tells us very little. There must be a 
very large portion of the community who are not in debt at all, 
because either no one would trust them, or because th too 
rich to require credit ; and all these persons are excluded from 
the calculation. Then what is meant by being in debt? Ifa 
man has an income of three thousand dollars a year, and if 
he at any moment owes three hundred, is he to be said to be 
living on credit to the extent of three hundred dollars beyond 
his income? The most prudent and careful man may legitimately 
owe the tenth of his income at any one moment, for he knows 
that such a sum does nothing more than represent the arrange- 
ments for payment which are most convenient to all parties. 
Credit sometimes means obtaining things which you cannot pay 
for, and sometimes it means obtaining things the payment 
of which is deferred for the convenience of the seller quite 
as much as that of the buyer. Mr. Everett's general average 
mixes up the two kinds of credit, and we get from it little 
more than an opinion from one who knows the country, that ex- 
penditure generally-is too large in proportion to the resources 
of the people. And how are we to know that Mr. Everett’s 
ess 18 a good one? Why should we suppose that three 
undred dollars is really about the sum which the average of 
Americans owe? When Mr. Everett subsequently treats of 
trading on an insufficient business capital, he asserts that the 
Americans use credit to the amount of ten, or perhaps five, times 
the whole of their available capital. It does not appear to have 
struck him that it makes all the difference whether ten or five is 
the right figure. A country the traders of which traded on a 
fictitious capital ten times larger than their real capital would 
be in a totally different position from one where the fictitious 
capital traded on was only five times the amount of the real. 
But Mr. Everett thinks that any biggish figure will do for the 
Ledger, and that the exact amount is unimportant. No infor- 
mation worth having can be got out of statements like these. 
Mr. Everett is better than this when he is treating a less serious 
subject; and every now and then he tells us of something he has 
seen in former years which in an idle moment we might care to 
read. Perhaps the pleasantest articles in the volume are two in 
which he describes a visit which he once paid to Sir Walter 
Scott. Although they add nothing to what the readers of Lock- 
hart know already, they serve to make us remember what we 
know, and are full of a generous enthusiasm for the author of 
the Waverley Novels, and of admiration for the honest and 
friendly family circle into which it was his privilege when he was 
a young man to be admitted at Abbotsford. 


WHITESIDE’S ITALY.* 


M" WHITESIDE has compressed his original three- 
volume work on Italy in the Nineteenth Ceutury, into a 
single volume, and has prefixed a preface on ‘‘ The Events of 
Italy since 1848.” The “ Events of Italy ” happen so fast now- 
a-days, that Mr. Whiteside’s preface—written, seemin ly, within 
the present year—is now actually more obsolete than his record 
of Italy before 1848. Mr. Whiteside’s impressions of Italy before 
that year have a certain value. He was there, he saw what 
wa ing on; he looked into man 
tra do not look; he conversed with many [talians and 
read many Italian books and pamphlets. ‘The result of all these 
inquiries made by a British lawyer and legislator on the eve of a 
great political outbreak of course tells us something, and is a 
contribution, such as it is, to the history of the time. But the 
preface gives us Mr. Whiteside’s speculations about the Peace 
of Villafranca, about the proposed Congress, about the possibilit 
of an Italian Federation—even about the most inscrutable of all 
subjects, the intentions of Louis Napoleon Buonaparte. About 
all these things he did not know any more than other 
people, and most of his aes have already been happily de- 
cided by the sword of Garibaldi. The sketch of Italian atfairs 
from 1848 to 1860 is not very clear or graphic. The point of 
most interest upon which it enters is whether Charles Albert 
would have accepted the Austrian proposals in 1848, and how 
far the British Cabinet was responsible for their rejection. These 
proposals were the sale to Piedmont of Lombardy up to the 
Adige, and a similar sale of Parma and Modena; Venice for 
a constitutional monarchy under an Austrian Archduke. Accor 
ing to Mr, Whiteside, Charles Albert would have accepted these 
terms if Lord Palmerston would have let him. Mr. Whiteside 
regrets that this settlement did not take plese. All sorts of good 
things would have happened, he tell us, if it had. Doubtless, the 
intermediate years from 1848 to 1859 might have been more 
prosperous for some parts of Italy than t ey have been. The 
only question is, would not so imperfect a settlement then have 
stood in the way of a real Kingdom of Italy now ? 

Mr. Whiteside’s Italian politics are, on the whole, very cre- 
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ditable to him. It was highly honourable to one of his at 
home, thirteen years ago, to take the line in Italian affairs which 
is taken through his whole book. It was not exactly the thing 
for an orthodox Conservative to expose the misgovernment of 
legitimate Governments. This Mr. Whiteside did very effec- 
tually ; and his labours were the more useful because his 
fession naturally led him to look especially into the details of the 
administration of justice. He therefore ex many points in 
vhe judicial tyranny of Rome and Naples ~ ony might have es- 
one the eye of an ordinary traveller, or even of an ordinary 
politician. These legal inquiries strike us as the most reall 
valuable part of Mr. Whiteside’s book. But the whole of his 
sketch of Italian politics, at the time of his visit, has its value. 
It is only to be regretted that theological partisanship should 
ever have heen allowed to step in. Mr. Whiteside cannot help 
looking at the Pope with the eyes of an Irish Protestant. There 
is nothing violent in his language, but the fecling peeps out 
plainly enough. Now, to a politician, the Pope, in his spiritual 
character, whether as Bishop of Rome, Patriarch of the West, or 
Head of the whole Catholic Church, ought to be the object of no 
dislike whatever. We ome not believe in him ourselves,but.as long 
as many millions of people do, we must act accordingly. <A far 
better line to take is to show that there is nothing whatever in 
the Roman Catholic religion which requires the misgovernment 
of Central Italy. History shows us that the Popes were never 
so powerful, spiritually, as when they could not claim a foot of 
proses as their temporal dominion. ‘he Pope whose bridle was 

eld by the Kings of England and France was himself an exile. 
To us it seems that true policy would rather lead the Belfast 
Orangemen to go and fight for the temporal power of the Pontiff, 
while the faithful will serve their own cause best by giving 
Pius IX. as good a reception at St. Jarlath’s as Alexander IL]. 
met with at Sens. 

Considering Mr. Whiteside’s position as the representative of 

a University and one of the leading Parliamentary speakers of 
his party, one is really a little surprised at the literary character 
of his book. The style is very poor, and there are throughout 
the most unmistakeable signs of cram. ®@We have heard the book 
praised for the great mass of information which it contains, and 
there is no doubt that it does contain a great mass of information. 
It contains, we suspect, all that Mr. Whiteside learned while he 
was in Italy, and while he was geiting up his book. To do 
him justice, he learned a great deal during that time. But, 
unless his way of using his knowledge does him most grievous 
wrong, it is evident that his knowledge was got ‘up for the 
occasion. A real scholar who went to Italy, or any other country, 
being Coreore es informed beforehand, would write in a very 
different way. He would be far less bountiful of long quotations 
and extracts from all sorts of writers, old and new. He would 
be more sparing of very common-place comments and epithets 
applied to things which, to a real scholar, are too familiar to need 
any. Many points in Mr. Whiteside’s studies are honourable 
to him. He carries back into past times the same generous sym- 
pathies which determine his more recent Italian politics. He 
reads Roscoe’s Lives of Lorenzo and Leo the Tenth, and, very 
honourably for himself, reads a great deal in them with a 
strong feeling of disgust. He is too clear-sighted to be dazzled 
by what has been called “the gilded tyranny of citizens, Guelfs, 
and plebeians. He does not hold, with Mr. Roscoe, that for 
a man to collect pictures and statues, and to have artificial 
Latin verses written about him, fully atones for every public and 
private crime. All this is very creditable to Mr. Whiteside as a 


, man and a politician; only his way of showing it is rather like 


things into which most that of a schoolboy. Both the matter and the manner of his 


historical speculations remind us a good deal of a second-rate 


| prize essay. Mr. Whiteside writes against the Medici with the 


zeal of a neophyte. We approve, but approve with a smile. 
We are particularly amused at the holy horror with which 
Mr. Whiteside lifts up his hands whenever he finds the men- 
tion of a child born out of wedlock. No young maiden, or old 
one either, could be more shocked at anything of the kind than 
our Right Honourable tourist. Again, the virgin modesty of 
Mr. Whiteside is highly honourable to him, but we do not think 
it could have survived any very deep study of the hi of the 
aixteenth century. To get up the private life of the Borgian 
and Medicean period is very like spending one’s days alternately 
my arene r and in the tribunal of Sir Cresswell Cress- 
well. 

The same air of cram runs through ra ene Mr. White- 
side falls in with a book about Leopold’s Reforms in Tuscany, 
and analyses it in a chapter. He comes across a book about 
Beatrice Cenci, and he analyses that too. For the former we 
are obliged to him—with the latter we could have dispensed. One 
has heard the story of Beatrice over and over again, and Mr. 
Whiteside need hardly have repeated it. But a condensed view of 


the dine legislation is not readily accessible, and the subject 
ts y eonnected with the best parts of Mr. Whiteside’s 
own inquiries. So with everything else—the really valuable 


things in his book lie overwhelmed beneath deep layers of 
cram. There is a vast deal of classical eram, and a little me- 
dieval. But in the latter department, Mr. Whiteside, till he 
comes across Mr. Roseoe, hardiy ventures from under the shelter 
of Gibben’s wing. Consequently, the greatest and most impor- 
tant part of Italian, as distinguished from Roman, history its to 
Mr. Whiteside dead letter. With the oft Consuls and 
perors he is—not, indeed, at home, like Dr. Arnold or Mr, 
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Merivale—but something like a guest newly admitted to the run of 
the house. So, again, with the last century or so, Mr. Whiteside has 
read a good deal about it, and therefore tells us a good deal about 
it. But we hardly remember any mention of, or allusion to, the 
days of the old. Kings and Commonwealths of Italy. Mr. 
Whiteside makes no long sojourn in Lombardy; would he 
have found out anything about Frederick Barbarossa if he 
had? Certainly he carries us within the Sicilian border, and 
speculates about ancient Neapolis and modern Naples—not a word 
about Charles, and Conradin, and Manfred, and Frederick II. 
Mr. Whiteside is great about the Rome of Tully and Cesar, 
and also about the Rome of Gregory XVI. and Pius IX., 
but he tells us hardly anything about the Rome of Hildebrand 
and Innocent. It is, indeed, possible that the former may lurk 
in a legend which he tells us (p. 263) about ‘“‘a famous Po 
named wn ,»” who may, however, equally well be the 
founder of the English Church. 

Mr. Whiteside’s style of writing is v: r. Of fine writing 
there is a little, but not much. N ow sade en, indeed, he works 
himself up into fits of enthusiasm, which have rather the air of 
being got up to gratify a certain sense of propriety. There 
are times and places in which a little enthusiasm is only de- 
corous, and on such occasions Mr. Whiteside very properly 
becomes enthusiastic. Sometimes his enthusiasm is igno- 
miniously cut short. One day, it seems, Mr. Whiteside was 
“ musing o’er the artistic fame of Greece” —an Englishman might, 
— have more prosai¢ally mused over it—anyhow, Mr. 

hiteside was thus musing; and just at that very moment “ the 

ilded coaches of the Cardinals are rattling through the Piazza.” 

he rattling is caused by nothing less than the assembling of a 
conclave for the introduction of a new Cardinal, “ who,” as Mr. 
Whiteside sagaciously adds, “may himself hereafter succeed 
St. Peter.” Fast so, a musing mind might have discovered, 
when Mr. Whiteside first put on his gown and wig, that 
he may yet hereafter succeed Lord Eldon, Lord Bacon, 
and St. Thomas of Canterbury. We are glad to learn that Mr. 
Whiteside, even in his most speculative moments, does not neglect 
outward proprieties. Some poets and philosophers muse in 
dishabille. r. Whit@ide, even when “ musing o’er the artistic 
fame of Greece,” was “suitably attired” to enter the pontifical 
e— and to see all that was to be seen. This was very 

ucky. Had musing o’er the artistic fame of Greece led him 
to adopt the costume of a Grecian statue, it is clear that the 
Swiss Guards would never have let him in. Then we should 
have lost the descriptions of the Cardinals, of the Swiss Guard, 
the Noble Guard, and the gentlemen of the palace, all of them 
variously attired—not, iibiek: all so suitably as Mr. White- 
side; for some are, in his opinion, no better than “ Har- 
lequins,” and their attire is not suitable, but “comical.” We 
should have lost, also, two or three small jokes, a fine Irish skit 
at “ the infallible Church,” a grand burst of moral sarcasm against 
“avarice, ambition, and lust of power,” and, finally, a reference 
to Ranke, proving that Mr. iteside has read a little about 
“the Roman Court in the sixteenth century,” and, like most 
other people, has found “ the picture” “ not pleasing.” 

In short, whenever Mr. Whiteside gets beyond his sphere of 
personal and professional inquiry, he is not lucky. He saw enough 
to have made an excellent speech, pamphlet, or article, which 
would have been infinitely better without either the cram or the 
jokes which accompany it. Mr. Whiteside’s jokes are very nume- 
rous, and quite insufferable. As a book of cram always must, his 
volume contains many things which are true, but not new. We 
are sorry to add that it also contains several things which are 
new, but not true. Diligently as Mr. Whiteside has got up 
Italian affairs, he seems to have the wildest notions about some 
points of very recent European history, and even of actual con- 
temporary politics. What is to be said to such a monstrous piece 
of ignorance as the following P— 

By a treaty among the great Powers, Tuscany was given to the Duke of 

ine on the extinction of the family of the Medici; in consideration of 
which, the Duke resigned Alsace to Stanislaus the philosopher, named King 
wi Poland, on whose death Alsace was annexed to France, to whom it now 

ongs. 

A grammarian might stumble at the silent personification of 
France implied in the “whom” in the last clause. In any case, 
one may be allowed to wonder at the description of Stanislaus as 
“named King of Poland”—a formula which, if we had never 
heard of Stanislaus before, would certainly give us no notion of 
his career; but, above all things, how came the Duke of Lorraine 
to be able to resign Alsace to Stanislaus or to anybody else P 
Did Mr. Whiteside never look at a map? Does he know where 
Lorraine and Alsace are, or has he the faintest glimmerings of 
their history? A writer of the Whiteside school a century or 
two hence will perhaps tell us how the Duke of Savoy in 1860 
resigned Dauphiny or Franche Comté to Louis Napoleon. Two 
pages on, we read that in 1765 it was agreed “ that Tuscany 
should never be united to the empire of Austria, but should 
constitute a separate independent kingdom.” A really accurate 
writer would hardly call the Grand Duchy of Tuscany a kingdom ; 
still less would any one who knows anything of history talk of 
the “ empire of Austria” in 1765. , 

But Mr. Whiteside can make greater havoc still of political facts 
and political phrases. In his preface, when discussing the abortive 
Imperial scheme of an Italian Confederation, he tells us— 

That a federal union of several small kingdoms may be beneficial and work 
well, cannot be disputed, The Swiss conftdeeeey sdieds an example. The 


was uctive of muc while it in preserving the 

and in the several states which formed the in- 
volved necessarily, the principles of protecting the weak against the strong, 
of respecting law and of submitting disputes to the decision of imparti 
et if not of reason, i of to the bloody arbitrament of the 
sword. 

The latter part of this paragraph is a. Does Mr. 
Whiteside think that the German Bund is dissolved, as he says 
it “was productive of much good while it lasted.” We have 
certainly heard mutterings not very pop, Ae about German 
Federal armies marching, perhaps into Holstein, perhaps into 
Venetia. We cannot look on the German Bund as a perfect 
Federal Government, still it certainly does approach to Mr. 
Whiteside’s notion of “ federal union of several small kingdoms.” 
But how can the Swiss confederacy afford an example of the union 
of several small kingdoms? ts it possible that there is an 
English, or even an Irish gentleman entitled to put M.P. after 
his name and Right Honourable before it, who is so inconceiv- 
ably ignorant of existing politics as to think that the Swiss 
cantons are kingdoms? Or is it merely that he allows himself 
to write in so inconceivably careless and muddle-headed a way 
as to talk of kingdoms when he means republies? Mr. White- 
side may choose whichever horn of the dilemma he pleases. 
One is pretty nearly as bad as the other. 

Still, as we have said already more than once, Mr. Whiteside’s 
book contains a good deal of really useful information, not so 
easily to be got anywhere else. A discreet use of the scissors 
might get rid of both the cram and the blunders, and leave two 
or three chapters well worth the keeping. To show our gratitude 
to Mr. Whiteside for them, we will give him a little friendly ad- 
vice in case he writes another book. It will be well if he can 
do something to diminish his organ of wonder. He is always 
being prone at people’s virtues, crimes, and so on. Now, there 
is nothing like a good course of history, especially Italian history, 
for taking down the bump of amazement. As Mithridates and 
Lord Byron “fed on poisons” till “ they were to them a kind of 
nutriment,” or as Mr. Chucks said that “ the Captain’s ’mergen 
was his daily and hourly duty,” so a man who goes right re a 
all Italian history, from the flight of Saturn to the Eephababe of 
Garibaldi, lives in such an atmosphere of wonder that he soon 
loses the power of wondering. He may perhaps still wonder 
how Cesar could hear, read, write, and dictate, all at once, but 


not at anything short of that. He is not surprised at Buonaparte, ~ 


because he has read all about him under the name of Agathocles. 
He is not surprised at Garibaldi, because he has read all about 
him under the name of Timoleon. Mr. Whiteside is fond of 
quoting Horace ; let him cultivate a little of the nil admirari. 

Along with the bump of wonder, Mr. Whiteside will do well 
to flatten his bump of sarcasm. Sarcasm is a very fine thing for 
those who can wield it. But does not Mr. Whiteside know that 
a sarcasm, to be food for anything, must be “ withering?” 
Now, Mr. Whiteside’s sarcasms are hardly fierce enough, some- 
times hardly Za enough, to “wither” even the small 
monarchy of King Francis of Gaeta. "What, then, when he 
boldly faces the Saviour of Society on his own ground? An 
Imperial pamphlet is demolished, an Imperial manifesto is pro- 
nounced to be “ edifying.” Then follows the apophthegmatic 
paragraph :— 

An Emperor at the head of half-a-million bayonets can afford to be occa- 
sionally inconsistent. 

It is not for every man to put forth apophthegms and short 
sentences. Mr. Whiteside por to ame born. He is, 
as his whole book shows, much too virtuous a man for the 
pave. We feel quite sure that he never massacred any- 

ody, and that he never perjured himself more than everybody 
does who takes a degree or enters upon an office. He, 
therefore, has not passed his barest apprenticeship for the 
Imperial style of composition. Mr. Whiteside is as puzzled as 
we are to know what is meant by “ making war for an idea.” 
Let him be content to remain in a state of humble and honour- 
able not to rival or ry overwhelm the Im- 
perial ideologue by a storm of sarcasms and sharp sayings, which, 
after all, are not the “ raal article.” 


A SEAMAN’S LIFE. 
Second Notice. 


noticed lately that part of the second volume of Lord 
Dundonald’s | which was devoted to jus- 
tifying his opposition to the vote of Parliamentary thanks 
to Lord Gemtter for the naval operations in Basque 

We propose now to invite attention to those chapters of the 
same volume which contain its author's refutation of the c 

of complicity in a stock-jobbing conspiracy. On the last 

but one of a book published only a few days before Lord - 
donald’s death, we read this solemn declaration of his own innv- 
cence :— 

On the word of a man about (at no distant date) to give an account to his 
Maker, I was no more guilty of the act attributed to me than Sir Robert 
Wilson was of the disloyalty attributed to him. 

The actual perpetrator of the fraud which Lord Dundonald 
was accused of elping to concoct and carry into effect was a 
needy man named De Berenger, the son of an American loyalist. 
This man presented himself, in the uniform of a British staff- 
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officer, at the Ship Inn, at Dover, at one o’clock in the morning 
of the 21st of February, 1814. He stated that he was the bearer 
of despatches announcing the defeat and death of Napoleon, and 
the termination of the war; and he demanded post-horses to 
carry him to London. The landlord and gossips at the inn, and 
the post-boys at every stage, spread the joyful news of peace. In 
due time that news reached the Stock Exchange, and produced 
its natural effect. De Berenger himself did not venture to repeat 
his lying tale in London. He discharged the post-chaise at the 
Marsh Gate, Lambeth, and drove in a hackney-coach to Lord 
Dundonald’s house, in Green-street, Grosvenor-square. He had 
been introduced to Lord Dundonald, whom we shall for the 
present call Lord Cochrane, by Mr. Cochrane Johnstone, whe 
was his lordship’s uncle. 

De Berenger’s claim to Lord Cochrane’s notice was his skill 
in drilling riflemen and in military engineering, and it was pro- 
ery that he should accompany Sir Alexander Cochrane and 

rd Cochrane, who were then about to sail as admiral and flag- 
captain to North America. Sir Alexander Cochrane, who was 
another uncle of Lord Cochrane, was persuaced of the man’s 
capacity, and had applied unsuccessfully to the Admiralty for 
leave to employ him on board the flag-ship. De Berenger’s pre- 
text for going to Lord Cochrane’s house was that he came to re- 
new his entreaties that he —— be thus employed. The most 
important question at the trial was, in what dress did De Beren- 
ger present himself before Lord Cochrane. If he wore the uni- 
form of a British staff-officer, then, in the words of Lord Ellen- 
borough’s charge to the jury, “he came before Lord Cochrane 
fully blazoned in the costume of his crime.” Lord Cochrane had 
nes an affidavit that De Berenger appeared before him in 
the green uniform of a rifle corps to which he belonged. The 
hackney-coachman, and the waterman at the stand swore, at the 
trial, to a red uniform under a grey great-coat. Lord Cochrane’s 
servants, who had been sent by him to give evidence, were not 
put into the witness-box. It seems that the importance of this 

uestion about the colour of the coat was not perceived by 
rd Cochrane’s legal advisers until too late. By a most unfor- 
tunate error of judgment, the innocent Lord Cochrane was de- 
fended by the same counsel who appeared for his guilty uncle, 
Mr. Cochrane Johnstone. Those counsel probably did their 
best under the exhaustion of a fifteen hours’ sitting of the Court, 
but unhappily they determined not to call Lord e’s 
* servants, acting, apparently, under the fear that the truth would 
be found to be on the other side. There were other un- 
favourable cireumstances which now appear to be satisfactorily 
explained, but the uncontradicted evidence as to the red coat, 
even alone, must have been fatal to the accused. Lord Coch- 
rane moved for a new trial, which was refused, on the technical 
ground that the other defendants did not join with him in the 
application. He was sentenced, as we know, to imprison- 
ment and a fine, and having remained in the King’s Bench until 
his health began to suffer, he, on the 3rd of July, 1815, paid the 
salt d a 1000/. bank note, on which he’ had endorsed the 
words :— 


I submit to robbery to protect myself from murder, in the hope that I 
lite the dalivquenta to justice. 


— the repetition of that protest he closes the history of his 
e 


An important fact in Lord Cochrane’s favour was that De 
Berenger had with him on his journey “a portmanteau big 
enough to wrap a coat in.” It was certain that he could not have 
travelled to Dover in the red coat without attracting observa- 
tion ; and it was, therefore, highly probable that he travelled in 
the green hooter’s uniform, and put on the staff-officer’s 
dress in the might before presenting himself at the Ship Inn. 
There was abundant opportunity again to exchange the red for 
the n coat during the ride to London. The only witnesses 
of the alteration would have been the a. ut, on the 
other hand, two witnesses swore that he had on a red coat when 
he took the hackney-coach. One of these witnesses, however, 
who was the waterman, “did not see that he could recollect De 
Berenger,” and therefore his evidence as to the colour of the 
eserves no great weight. The other witness also, the 
hackney coachman, spoke doubtfully about the identity of 
the person, pr mas ey was positive as to the colour of the 
coat. In opposition to this evidence, Lord Cochrane produced, 
on his motion for a new trial, several affidavits to which 
it ap difficult -to refuse belief. A butcher of the 
Marsh Gate swore that he saw De Berenger—“ that 
he was dressed in green, with a grey great-coat, an that there 
was no red on any part of his dress.” Another neighbour swore 
to a dress of “ dark green, like that of the sharpshooters.” Three 
of Lord Cochrane’s servants described how De Berenger came 
to his house and waited there while one of them fetched Lord 
Cochrane from the City, and they all swore that his under-coat, 
so far as they could see, was of a dark green. It should be 
added that evidence was produced as to the character of Crane, 
the hackney-coachman, which rendered it too probable that he 
would swear anything in the hope of a reward; and further, it 
appears that twelve years afterwards he was convicted of theft, 
to transportation. 

Lord Campbell has stated in his life of Lord Chief Justice 
Ellenborough, that that judge in his charge to the jury on the 
trial, “laid special emphasis on every circumstance which might 
raise 4 suspicion against Lord Cochrane, and elaborately explained 


away whatever at first sight might seem favourable to the gallant 
officer.” Lord Brougham, who was one of the defendants’ counsel, 
has confined his complaint against the Chief Justice to his forcing 
on the defence at nine o'clock in the evening, after the Court had 
sat twelve hours. But Lord Ellenborough’s summing-up remains 
in — to support the heavier censure of Lord Campbell. It is 
added, by his biographer, that ‘“ being himself persuaded of the 
guilt of all the de lastents, he used his best endeavours that they 
should all be convicted;” and that afterwards, “ having some mis- 
givings as to the propriety of his conduct in this affair, he became 
very wretched.” His conscience might well smite him for the 
cruel injustice he had helped to perpetrate. Of course we do 
not say that he wilfully perverted or obscured the truth, but 
he appears to have been influenced by his indignation at 
the ud, and his dislike to the political character of 
Lord Cochrane. The refusal of a new trial is a reproach rather 
to the law than to its ministers, and the responsibility for the 
vindictive sentence of the pillory (besides imprisonment and a 
fine) belongs to the other judges of the King’s Bench as weil as 
to Lord Ellenborough. But it was the Chief Justice alone who 
lent the weight of his eloquence and authority to reinforce the 
skill, industry, and determination of the prosecutors. It isa 
curious circumstance, if it is nothing more, that the solicitor who 
conducted Lord Gambier’s defence before the court-martial also 
conducted the prosecution of Lord Cochrane. It is also a curious 
circumstance that Mr. Gurney, the counsel who was consulted 
by Lord Cochrane when first he became aware that he was 
suspected, appeared at the trial as the leading counsel on the 
other side, and did his utmost to press the case against him. In 
both instances, no doubt, Mr. Gurney was employed be- 
cause of his eminence at the criminal bar, and we do not 
attach to this circumstance all the importance given to it 
by Lord Dundonald. The prosecution was instituted by the 
mmittee of the Stock Exchange, and the celebrated David 
Ricardo had the management of it. Very probably he selected a 
rticular solicitor to conduct it stmply because he was known to 
an able man, and without any reference to that solicitor’s pre- 
vious defence of Lord Gambier. At any rate, David Ricardo 
does not seem a likely man to have been in collusion with Lord 
Cochrane’s official enemies. No doubt the Committee of the 
Stock Exchange was indignant at the fraud, and possibly, in its 
eagerness to punish somebody, it did not ny tee spe who were 
really the guilty parties. On the one side there was activity and 
astuteness ; on the other was false security and mismanagement. 
It seems wonderful that Lord Cochrane’s advisers should 
have failed to perceive the importance of the colour of 
the coat, and to gather from his servants that they 
could give positive evidence upon this question. And again, 
the resolution that Lord Cochrane should be defended jointly 
with Mr. Cochrane Johnstone, appears a wonderful, as it 
was a most disastrous, mistake. The accused was deep in pre- 
paration for the American war, and at the same time busy in some 
of his numerous scientific projects. He neglected the getti 
up of his defence, and did not appear to watch the progress o: 
the trial. It was quite consistent with his character that he 


should make a few s tive purchases of stock, relying, as he 
- he did, upon his own Sees of the course of foreign 
airs, that funds w rise. But it would have been 


strange that he who had both gained and refused to gain 
by his profession larger sums any Officer of his time 
ould ae risked the loss of all that he held dear 
for the mere sake of money which he could hardly hope to put 
| a! into his pocket. He had watched a great naval war 
ugh five years of compulsory inactivity. The American suc- 
cesses had compelled the Admiralty to turn for aid to the most 
obnoxious officer in the service. Lord Cochrane knew his own 
powers and his opportunity. He says that “it had been under- 
stood between uncle and himself that the most efficient 
measures should be adopted to compensate for the late defeats 
by the better manned and equipped vessels of the United States.” 
ne successful campaign weal have raised him to his rightful 
position in the British navy. He would have crushed at the 
same time his country’s enemies abroad and his own at home; 
and, if that were of importance to him, he would have put into his 
pocket a very considerable amount of prize-money. At the very 
time when he had gone on board his ship to follow his uncle to the 
scene of war, he was accused of complicity in this plot. He had once 
sailed into Plymouth with golden candlestigks from a Spanish prize 
lashed to his frigate’s mastheads. He had refused to touch the 
Basque Roads head-money, because he denied the right of mere 
onlookers to participate in that reward. We believe that all the 
circumstances which seemed to prove Lord Dundonald’s guilt 
are capable of satisfactory explanation ; but, after all, the most 
complete refutation of the charge is to be found in the character 
of the aceused. The consciousness of innocence and the hardy 
temper of his mind sustained him under injustice, and he lived 
to vindicate his fame. “I have remained,” he says, “firm in the 
4 and confidence that, by the mercy of God, I shall not die 
till full and ample justice of my fellow-men has been freely ren- 
dered me.” Surely we may now pronounce that this hope has 
been completely realized. His banner hangs among those of his 
brother warriors of the stainless Order of the Bath. His body 
rests in the chosen burial-place of Britain's noblest sons. Let his 

friends and family cherish a sure hope that— _ 

The fame of a ight will ever live 
Fresh on his = 
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THE BOOK OF DEIR. 


F Professor Cosmo Innes’ attractive historical sketches of 
Medieval Scotland,* few portions are more startling to 
Southrons than the chapter in which he brings forward his 
ges of the comparatively recent celticity of the language of 
is countrymen, from Moray Firth to the Mull of Galloway. 
Tt cannot, he thinks, be questioned that, in the reign of Mael- 
coluimb Cennmér, the lan e of Scotland—King, court, and 
people, Highland and Lowland—was Celtic, except in a narrow 
strip of sea-coast. And he reminds us that when Margaret (the 
mother of that Maud, “ the god quen” who gave our Henry I. 
“counseile to luf his fole”), speaking the language of Saxon 
England, wished to convince the Scottish clergy of their error 
with regard to the times of Easter and Lent, her husband, the 
said big-headed tonsured one of Columba, was obliged to translate 
her discourses, even for the clergy, into Gaelic. Nay, in Gal- 
loway Gaelic was spoken till the fifteenth or sixteenth century, 
and we find an Archibald Douglas, as late as the year 1385, 
standing up for the Celtic customary law of this district. 

After Professor Innes’ book was written, we learn from a 
postscript that he heard of a discovery which has — 
excited the liveliest interest in Scottish archeologists, and whic 
does, toa great extent, confirm the evidence above referred to. 
We allude to the manuscript whose title is placed at the head of 
this article, and which Mr. Bradshaw, of King’s College, has 
lately found in the public library of Cambridge, where it is 
marked Ii. vi. 32. For an opportunity of examining this beautiful 
little codex we are indebted to the courtesy of the discoverer. 
Its principal contents are a copy of the Hieronyman version of 
the Gospels ; and this and the colophon are in one handwriting, 
certainly as old as the ninth century. The colophon is as 
follows :— 

Forchubus caichduini imbia arrath inlebran colli 
aratardda bendacht foranmain iatruagdin rodscribai. 

In point of language this is identical with the oldest Irish 
glosses in Zeuss’ Grammatica Celtica. It means— 

| Be it] on the conscience of every one in whom shall be the grace of the 
booklet with splendour, that he give a blessing on the soul of the misellus who 
wrote it. 


Besides this, the codex contains a copy of the Apostles’ creed, 


and, in a later a portion of a missa de infirmis, with the 
Gaelic rubric :— 

Hlisund dubeir sacorfaic dau. 

“ Here give the host to him.” 


Now, when it is considered that the oldest Scottish writing hitherto 
known is a charter by King Duncan (grandson of “ the gracious 
Duncan,” murdéred by Mac Bethadt), and that this charter is 
not earlier than 1095, and, moreover, is not in Gaelic, one can 
well imagine the delight of Scoto-Celtic antiquaries at such an 
as Book of the for the 

ir national language an ography. e suggestion that 
the manuscript may have broaght or that the 
seribe who wrote the gospels and the colophon may have been 
one of those Irish ecclesiastics who migrated to Scotland in 
imitation of Columba, will of course be rejected with the scorn 
that its painful probability is calculated to excite. 

But the real interest of the book rests in the entries at the 
beginning, from fo. 2 a to fo. 4 a—which are unquestionably 
written by a Scottish Gael in his native dialect—and in a Latin 
grant from King David I., at fo. 39¢. These constitute a car- 
tulary of the clergy of the Abbey 3? Deir (now Deer), in Buchan, 
to which, no doubt, the MS. belonged. They must all have been 
written in the twelfth century. We believe that Mr. Bradshaw 
has already published the Latin grant. His copy, however, has 
py reached few of our readers, and we print the text here, 

egging them to note the thorough celticity of the names of the 
lay-witnesses :— - 

Dauid rex Scottorum omnibus probis hominibus suis salutes. Sciatis 
clerici de Dér sunt quicti et immunes ab oinni laicorum officio ct exactione 
indebita sieut in libro eorum seribtum estf et dirationauerunt apud Banb 
[ Bandit’) et iurauerunt apud Abberdeon [Aberdeen } quapropter firmiter precipio 
utnulluseis aut eorum catellisaliquam iniuriam inferre presumat. Teste Gregor 
episcopo de Duncallden. ‘este Andrea episcopo de Catness. Teste Samsone 
episcopo de Brechin. Teste Doncado comite de Fib [F ite] et Malmori 
d’Athotla [Athol et Ggillebrite [Servus Brigitta] comite d’Engus [ Angus 
et Ghgillecomded tServus Domini} mac Atd et Brocin ct Cormac de Turbru 
— et Adam mac Ferdomnae et Gillendrias mac Matni apud Abber- 


Mr. Bradshaw thinks this grant was made at the very end of 
David the First’s reign. But the non-mention of a bishop of 
Aberdeen, with those of Dunkeld, Caithness, and Brechin (ob- 
serve the territorial appellations) seems an argument in favour of 
dating it before the foundation of that see, which took place 
about the middle of the twelfth century. The handwriting, 
however, seems more modern than that of any part of the Gaelic 
entries, which we now proceed to translate. 

The first is the legend of the mission of Drostin, one of 
Columba’s disciples, whose connexion with Deir has hitherto 
been unknown to professional antiquaries. The people of 
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+ “8on of Life.” Old-Lrish writers are fond of calling the good maic bethad 
(sons of Life), and the wicked maic béis (sons.of Death). 

tT This no doubt does, as Mr. Bradshaw suggests, refer to the Gaelic entries. 


Buchan, however, faithful to their old traditions, long preserved 
a trace of this ecclesiastic in the name of the fair— tan fair 
—which, as we learn from Professor Innes, used to be held 
at Deir on St. Drostén’s day, the fourteenth of December :— 


Columeille and Drostén mac Césgreg, his pupil, came from Hi [Tova*], as 
bordobéir. And 


God had shown to them, unto A Béde the Pict 
eruthnec[h) | was Grand-Mayor [mormder} of Buchan before them, and it 
was he that gave them that city [in gathraig sain] in freedom forever from 
Grand-Mayor and chieftain. They came thereafter to another city, and it 
was pleasing to Columcille after it was full of the grace of God,t and he 
asked the Grand-Mayor, to wit Bede, to give it to him, and he guve it not, 
and a son of his took an illness after the refusal of the clerics, and he was 
nearly dead. ‘Thereafter the Grand-Mayor went to entreat the clerics to 
make prayer for the son that health might come to him, and he gave in 
offering to them from Cloc{h]-in-Tiprat to Cloe{h] Pette-mic-Garnait. They 
made the prayer, and health came to him. Thereafter Columcille gave to 
Drostén that city, and he blessed it, and left as his word that whosoever 
should come against it should not be many-yeared for} victorious. Drostén’s 
tears came on parting with Columciile. Said Columcille, “let Déar’t 
[tear] be its name henceforward.” 


This legend is historically valuable, first as preserving the title 
of Mérmier, hitherto rey | known from the Irish annals, next as 
giving the Celtic name for Pict (eruthnech), lastly, as affording 
in the name Bede an argument, if such were now wanted, in 
favour of the celticity of the Picts—for that Bede is the Gaulish 
Bedaios (Orelli, 1964) ean hardly be doubted. An incomplete 
and not very accurate version of this story is printed ia Pre. 
fessor Innes’ book, p. 322. 

Next follows a list of grants :— 


Cémgeall mac Eda gave from Orti to Fiirendé fo Columcille and to Drostan. 
Moridae mac Moreunn gave Pett mic Garnait and Achad Toche Temne, and 
it was he that was Grand-Mayor and was chief. Matdéin mac Caerill gave 
the Grand-Mayor’s share in Altere, and Culii mae Batin gave the chief's 
share. Domnall mac Giricand Malbrigte mae Chathail gave Pett-in-Mulean 
[‘the Hollow of the Mill”) to Drostdén. Cathal mac Morcunt gave Achad-na- 
gleree [‘the Clerics’ field”) to Drost4n. Domnall mac Réadri and Malcolum 
mac Culéon gave Bidbén to God and to Drostén. Malcoloum mac Cinatha 
gave the king’s share in Bidben and the Pett-mic-Gobréig and two davochs 
of Upper Rosabard.§ Maleolum mac Maelbrigte gave the Eclere. Mals- 
necte mac Luloig gave Pett-Malduib to Drostan. Domnall, son of Mac 
Dubbacin sacrifieed all the offerings to Drostén upon giving the whole of it 
to. him, Cathal sacrificed in the same way his chief's share, and gave a 
dinner for a hundred every Christmas and every Easter to God and to 
Drostén. Cainnech son of Mac Dobarchon [Otterson] and Cathal gave 
Alterin-Alla-Uethe-na-Camone to the birch between the two Alterins. 
Domnall and Cathal gave Etdanin to God and to Drostén. Caimnech and 
Domnall and Cathal sacrificed all these offerings to God and to Drostdn from 
beginning to end in freedom from Grand-Mayor and from chief to the Day 
of ‘Judgment. 


The principal point of interest in the foregoing list is the men- 
tion of the king’s share, the mérméaer’s share, and the chief's 
share. Whether these shares refer to portions of the tribute, or 
of the lands of the district, we are at presen; unable tosay. We 
are also in darkness as to the precise meaning of the legal ex- 

ression robdith, literally “ drowned,” but-which we have ren- 
red “sacrificed.” The context, however, seems to show that 
it is equivalent to “immolavit,” which, in Celtic latinity, seems to 
mean offered—or, as we should say, granted in mortmain—toa 
spiritual corporation. It may be applied either to land or human 
beings.||_ For light on these and more important points we look 
with confidence to the great collection of the Celtic laws of Ire- 
land, now transcribed, and nearly translated, by Mr. Eugene 
Curry and Dr. O'Donovan, and soon to be printed and published 
at the expense of Government. 

The next two grants are interesting, from one of the grantors 
being a woman, whether coverte or sole does not appear. The 
first must have been written in, or soon after, the year 1131-32. 


Gartnait mae Cannech and Ete daughter of Gillemichel gave Pet mac 
Cébrig for the consecration of the church of Christ and the apostle Peter, and 
to Columcille and to Drostdn, free from all burthens (dolodib) and bound to 
Cormac bishop of Dunkeld, the eighth year of the reign of David. Testibus 
istis: Nectdn bishop of Aberdeen, and Toot abbot of Brechin, and Maledonn 
son of Mac Bead, and Algune mac Arcill, and Riadri Grand-Mayor of Mar, 
and Matodin the judge [brithem, “brehon”), and Gillecrist mac Cormaic and 
Malpeter mae Domnaill, and Domongart reader [ ferleginn] of Turbruad, and 
Gillecolaim mac Muredig, and Dubni mac MaAleolaim. 

Gartnait and Gillemichel’s daughter gave Ball-Domin in Pet-Ipdir to 
Christ and to Columcille and to Drostén. Teste Gille-calline the priest, and 
Feradac"h] mac Malbhricin and Malgir[iJe mac Tralin. 

And the Lord’s blessing on every Grand-Mayor and on every chief who 
shall fulfil [this], and to their seed after them! 

Donchad son of Mac Bead son of Hided gave Achad Madehor to Christ 
and to Drostin and to Columcille in freedom for ever. In witness whereof 
Malechi and Cémgell and Gille-Crist, son of Fingtine, ‘in testimony, and 
Malcoluim mae Molini, Cormac mac Cennedig gave as far as Scale Merlec. 
Comgell mae Caennaig, chief of Cland Canan, gave to Christ and to Drostén 
and to Columeille as far as Gort-lie-mér [Great-Rock-Field; gort = hortus, 
xépres, Slav. gradu] at the hither end whieh is nearest to Aldin-Alenn, from 
Dabaci to Lurchari, both mountain and field, in freedom from chieftain for 
ever. And his blessing on every one who shall fulfil (this} after him for ever, 
and his curse on every one who shall go against it, : 


“aa Commonly called Iona, which is a blunder, es bad as Hibrides for 
ebudes. 
‘ t iarfallin dordth dé. Perhaps we should read arfallén, ete., “for it was 
‘ul hy ete. 

t Welsh dagr, Séxpv, Old-Latin dacrima, 

§ Dé dabég uachtair résdbard, A davoch (davata) is said to be a farm 


that keeps sixty cows. 
|| Thus, aceording to the Book of Armagh (a MS. of the carly part of the 


ninth century), fo. 9, a. 1, Hereaith immolawit his son Fepadach to St. Patrick. 

And Ende says, filium meum et partem hereditutis mes ego immolg deo 

Patricii et Patricio (Ibid. fo. 10, b. 2). Item campum aquilonis inter Gleoir 

et Ferni eum servis in eo sibi famulantibus filii Fiechrach Patricio in sempi- 

ternum ymmolaverunt (Ibid, 17,4. 1). And see Dr. Reeves’s admirable Life 
af St. Columba, |» 435, note, where theso qnotations arg referred to. 
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The next and last grant is thought by Mr. Bradshaw to have 
been written shortly after the death of David I. Its handwriting 
is certainly somewhat more modern than that of the other Gaelic 
documents. The reader will observe that here again we meet 
with a woman, no doubt an inheritrix, in the position of a grantor 
of land; and this time she is undoubtedly a feme coverte con- 
veying with the concurrence of her baron. Dare we assume 
that the Scottish Celts in general had attained to such a degree 
of civilization as to recognise the right of a married woman 
not only to take by descent and to hold, but also to convey, real 
estate ;* or are these instances traces of the alleged Pictish 
system of succession through females alone—a system, by the 
way, which can only have arisen where nuptie patrem zon 
demonstraverunt ? 

Colbain, Grand-Mayor of Biichan, and Eva, daughter of Gartnajt, his 
wedded wife [a ben-phista], and Donnachae mac Sithig, chief of Clann- 
Morgainn, sacrificed all the offerings to God and to Drostin and to Colum- 
cille and to Peter the Apostle, [free] from all burdens [dolaidib], for a four- 
davochs’-share of what would come upon the chief aandaidi of Alba [Scot- 
land} generally, and upon the chief churches Testibus his: Broccin, and 
Cormac abbot of Turbriiad, and Morgunn mac Donnchaid and Gilli-Petair 
mae Donnchaid, and Malachin, and two sons of Matne, and nobles (mathe) of 
Buchan, all in witness hereof in Helan. 

Hence, also, it appears that the Scottish chief mandaidi 
(monasteries ?) and pac were liable to certain burdens, cor- 
responding with the extent of their lands. The consideration 
for the last grant is the payment of such amount of burdens as 
one of these churches wena be liable for if its real property only 
amounted to four davochs. 

This is not the place for dwelling on the light thrown by these 
charters on the history of the Erse of Scotland. No doubt this 
will be ably done by Mr. Bradshaw, in the edition of the Book 
of Deir which, we understand, he contemplates, and which we 
trust he will soon produce. Let us only remark, that there is 
hardly any distinction between the Gaelic of this manuscript and 
the Irish of the same period; that the important differences 
between modern Irish and Erse must accordingly have arisen 
since the twelfth century ; that the divergence has chiefly taken 

Jace in Scotland; and that the assertions to the contrary of 

tewart and other Gaelic grammarians, may now be shown to 
be as baseless in fact as they are theoretically unsound. 


REMINISCENCES OF A SPORTSMAN.+ . 


f Yaga is something touching in Colonel Hamilton’s Remi- 
niscences, which, as well as some other features, distinguishes 
them from many of the lighter books about sporting and kindred 
subjects which issue in such numbers from the press. The 
author, as he informs his readers, is a very old man, being about 
eighty years of age, and is, moreover, separated by blindness 
from his former pursuits. In this condition he has amused him- 
self by bringing together the sporting recollections of upwards of 
sixty years. The Book is written with a a hy of spirit and 
cheerfulness which makes it very pleasant reading; and there is 
something at once enviable and winning in the lghtheartedness 
which enables so old a man, in the evening of so long a life, to 
recal the amusements of his earlier days with so pearty a relish. 
The book is written with all the simple gallantry of an old soldier, 
who, having been used in early life to put up with hardships 
and dangers, has learnt in his old age the much harder task of 
sustaining with cheerful resignation one of the most severe of 
all personal afflictions. 

he cheerfulness and the simple, light-hearted gaiety which 
pervade the whole book would be quite sufficient to make it 
popular, even apart from the peculiar circumstances of the author ; 
and its contents are in themselves very amusing, independently 
of the spirit in which the book is written. Colonel Hamilton 
appears to have hunted and shot, and observed the ways of diffe- 
rent kinds of animals, in almost every part of Europe ; and his 
book is full of odd stories which he has thus had the opportunity 
of collecting. One or two of them are very strange, as evidence 
of the length of time over which the memory of living men 
ranges. In these days of the Peninsular and Oriental Company’s 
steamers, there is something curiously old-fashioned in the notion 
of an Algerine Corsair. ‘The appearance of such a vessel in the 
Mediterranean takes one back to the days of Don Quixote; yet 
Colonel Hamilton in his younger days made the acquaintance of a 
“ corsair” as Lara-like as need be, though a great deal blacker 
and much more genuine. Being stationed at Malta, he got 
leave of absence to go and shoot for two months in Sardinia, and 
after beating about between Malta and Sicily for about a week, 
as he was shaving in his cabin, about eight a.m., the captain an- 
nounced that an Algerine frigate and sloop were bearing down 
upon them. Hastening on deck, “I saw,” says Colonel Hamil- 
ton, “the piratical squadron, with all sail set, approaching us, 
and in a short time I could perceive crowds of dark faces and 
turbans on board the frigate.” An Irish renegade demanded 
the ship’s papers, and on being satisfied that e was a King’s 
packet, the pirates let her pass. English ships, especially ships 
of war, were considered dangerous prey, but the flags of less 
powerful nations were not respected. “The Algerines were 


# As to the limitation, and even denial, of a woman's right to inherit land 
among the Teutonic races, see J. Grimm, Dewtsche Rechtsalterthiimer, 407, 
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constantly at war with the Sicilians and Sardinians, sometimes 
at night landing on the coasts of these islands to surprise a 
village, and ves’ | off men, women, and children as slaves, leaving 
only the old and infirm, whom they sometimes murdered after 
having pillaged the village.” Amongst the many changes which 
this generation has witnessed, few are more curious than the 
transformation of what within living memory was a nest of 
irates into a French colony, which, amongst other things, is a 
avourite winter resort for consumptive patients. 


An even more old-world story is told d propos of ortolans. 
Colonel Hamilton first saw them when he was fifteen or sixteen 

ears of age, and was serving in the Duke of York’s army in 
Holland, near Breda. The clergyman of the village, at whose 
house he was quartered, had many cages full of them, which he 
was fattening for the Prince of Orange at the Hague. As the 
army retreated from its position and passed near Breda, which 
was three or four miles off— 


We saw, at the distance of about a quarter of a mile, a age gallows, sur- 
rounded by a high wall, and several objects on one flank which we could not 
altogether distinguish. Our curiosity being greatly excited, Lieutenant 
Betson and myself determined to gallop towards these objects. our near 
approach to the gallows, the sight was really appalling. Four men were 
hanging from it, who appeared to have not been long executed. We were 
enabled, on horseback, just to look inside the wall round the gallows, in which 
were a number of skutls, skeletons, and human bones. On one flank of it 
were three high poles, with iron spikes, on which were fixed three human 
heads ; next to these was a man crucified, and then came the most ghastly 
sight I ever beheld—a man who had, no doubt, been broken alive on the 
wheel, and though it is above sixty years since 1 saw this dreadful object, I 
can still call to mind his tortured and horrid features. 


Such a story goes even further back than the story about the 
Algerine corsairs. Executions by torture were amongst the 
grievances which contributed to the French Revolution. They 
used to occur in almost every part of Europe, with the exception 
of this country, up to the close of the last century, and they are 
at D sory quite unknown. Capital punishments are invariably 
inflicted in as summary and painless a form as possible, and 
nothing can recal the change which a single generation has 
effected in the common sentiment upon the subject of the proper 
objects of legal punishment, and the manner in which people are, 
or can be, affected by physical terror, in a more striking manner 
than such a reminiscence as Colonel Hamilton's. 

Though several stories like this are scattered over the book, 
its staple consists, as its title implies, of sporting recollections 
and observations on the habits of different kinds of animals—a 
subject which is always curious in the hands of an observant man. 
Snipe are great favourites with Colonel Hamilton, as he has 
shot them in all parts of the world. He once killed nineteen in 
as many successive shots in the island of Sardinia; and a friend 
of his, Mr. Humphrey Sturt, “ about seventy years ago,” killed 
twenty-five brace of snipe, two woodcocks, and a bittern in a 
single day’s shooting in Dorsetshire. He had sixty shots in all, 
and only missed seven. This, it must be remembered, was long 
before the days of percussion-guns, to say nothing of breech- 
loaders. In Canada, and also in India, snipe are very common. 
“T have understood,” says Colonel Hamilton, “ that snipe-shoot- 
ing in paddy fields has cost many an Englishman his life ;” for 
the sport has to be pursued under a scorching sun, which beats 
on the head, whilst the feet and legs are immersed in mud. In 
the latter part of the last century, snipe were so abundant in the 
Cambridge fens, that they sold for from threepence to fivepence 
each—all that were brought to the market being shot birds. 
Afterwards, the practice of netting them like larks was intro- 
duced, and this considerably increased the supply of the birds, 
and also improved their quality. The fens, however, are now 
things of the past, and the price of snipe at Cambridge market 


-has gone up to a shilling, and sometimes eighteenpence. 


The quickness with which the process of enclosure and culti- 
vation has been going on throughout the country for many years 
past, and the rapid diminution of all the wilder species of birds, 
gives an odd sort of interest to stories of their habits. Bitterns, 
wild geese, wild ducks, and most other kinds of water-fow! de- 
serve the epithet which Colonel Hamilton quotes about them, 
of “ birds’ of desolation ;” and in these days it is pleasant 
to read about them. It is only in February and March that the 
bittern booms ; and, like many of the other characteristic cries of 
animals, especially the bellowing of the stag, it is the mode in 
which the male expresses his passion. Bitterns are to be met 
with “in the low, dreary swamps, where the stagnant water, 
choked with reeds, affords a hidingplace for the water newt and 
the frog, and the bulrushes provide him concealment.” It is 
thus natural that at the present day the bird should be found 
very rarely. Formerly they used to cost ten shillings at a 

ulterer’s. At present they are hardly to be met with at all. 

he bittern very seldom eats fish, living almost entirely on water 
rats, frogs, newts, and other — reptiles. He is more than 
a match for a hawk, and it is dangerous to approach him when 
wounded, as he lies on his back and strikes at his assailant’s eyes 
with his long and sharp bill. Wild geese are rather picturesque 
birds, as they appear in hard frosts only, when they rove about 
in search of food. ‘They fly at a great height in the air, except 
in fozs, forming themselves in the. shape of a V; or, if their 
number is small, in a single line. They are very destructive to 
growing corn. The grey lag, or common wild goose, is the an- 
cestor of our domestic geese. The origi ts were pro- 
bably caught in very early times in the moulting’season, and 
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were so domesticated. Colonel Hamilton gives a strange account 
of the management of tame geese in Libetinshire, He says :— 

During the breeding season the birds are lodged in the same houses with 

their owners, and even in their bedchambers. Three wicker pens are placed 
one above another in every apartment; each bird has its separate lodge 
divided from the other, which it keeps possession of during the time of sitting. 
A person, called a gozzard, attends the flock, and twice a day drives the whole 
to water, then brings them back to their habitations, helping those that live 
in the upper storeys to their nests without ever misplacing a single bird. These 
geese are plucked five times in the year. 

To be flayed alive every ten weeks and to be roasted at last 
does seem to be a strange fate to be imposed on acreature for the 
benefit of another part of the creation. Colonel Hamilton tells 
an odd story of a plague of Brent geese which once appeared in 
Picardy. During the winter of 1740 a north wind brought them 
to the coast in such prodigious quantities that they spoiled all the 
corn in the neighbourhood, tearing it up by the roots. 

Colonel Hamilton has several stories about eagles. Their 
mode of destroying animals much larger than themselves is 
curious. The eagle “is very destructive to deer, which it will 
seize between the horns, and by incessantly beating it about the 
eyes with its wings, scon makes a prey of the harassed animal. 
The eagles of the Isle of Rum have nearly extirpated the stags 
that used to abound there.” Eagles are qasselty exterminated 
in a merciless manner in this country wherever they show 
themselves. Considering the magnificence of the birds this 
seems to be a pity. It is true that they destroy abundance of 

ame, but they are themselves the noblest of all wild creatures. 

n 1857, a shepherd named Ferguson caught one alive with his 
own hands. It was devouring a dead sheep, and he approached 
it by taking advantage of every dig which it made witlr its beak 
under the sheep’s breastbone. Of course, when its head was in 
the sheep’s body, it could not see the shepherd approaching it. 
At last he knocked the bird down, and after a fight, in which he 
suffered a good deal, took it prisoner. It measured seven feet 
six inches from wing to wing. The most amusing of all Colonel 
Hamilton’s eagle stories is as follows :— ' 

Some ha ers on Chapel Hope meadows, at the w end of St. Mary’s 
Loch, in saw waited idly steep 
in a singular and agitated manner. They kept their eyes upon him till he 
was nearly out of sight; in a short time, however, they were all convinced 
that he had fallen with great rapidity, like a shot bird. At last he fella 
short distance from the y: their approach, a stoat ran from the 
body, turned with the usual impudence of the tribe, stood upon its hind legs, 
crossed its forepaws over its nose, surveyed its enemies for a moment or two, 


and then bounded into a saugh bush. e eagle was dead, and covered with 
blood, which had issued from a wound in its t. 


Mr. Kingsley has made some interesting remarks in one of his 
works on the evidence which the habits of animals display of a 
sense of humour in creation. The observation is very curious, 
and instructive in several ways, but certainly it could hardly be 
better illustrated than by the conduct of stoats. That a little 
beast like this should stop when pursued to cross its paws over 
its nose in defiance of mankind is, in its way, as comical an act 
as can well be imagined. It is a favourite and common gesture 
with such animals, Stoats are very curious creatures in several 
respects. They are most ferocious and voracious. Colonel 
Hamilton declares that a stoat will run down a hare, not by swift- 
ness, but because it inspires the hare with extreme terror. ‘‘ When 

ursued by a stoat or weasel, the hare appears in some measure 
ascinated by fear. . . . It hops along in a sluggish sort of way 
on the near approach of the stoat or weasel, eich seems - 
sessed of a sort of charm like that of the rattlesnake.” The 
weasel tribe are nearly the most ferocious of all animals. They 
will sometimes attack men or dogs, and “ seem to hold every being 
except themselves in the most sovereign contempt.” A Mr. Wood 
fired at aweasel; whereupon “the little creature,instead of running 
away or appearing alarmed at the report of the gun, which tore 
up the ground around it, coolly ran into the middle of the path, 
and sitting upon its hind legs, with its paws crossed over its nose, 
leisurely contemplated me for a moment or two, and then quietly 
retired into the hedge. A man on one occasion was attacked by 
six weasels, and had to kill three of them before they would run 
away. On another occasion several of them attacked a boy who 
was trimming a hedge, and his father had to drive them off with 
a hoe three times before they gave up the assault. 

Colonel Hamilton, as might have been expected, has a great 
admiration for dogs, and relates from his own experience, and 
has collected from others, many curious stories of what fairly 
deserve to be called their virtues and their wisdom. The most 
curious are two which are taken from the experiences of Hogg 
the Ettrick Shepherd. On one occasion 700 lambs “ woke up 
at midnight and scampered in three divisions across the hills.” 
The dog went after them, and Hogg and another shepherd went 
too. ey passed the whole night on the hills, but saw nothing 
of the lambs or the dog. On their way home they found the 
dog at the bottom of a deep ravine, standing in front of some 
lambs which they supposed to be one of the three divisions. On 
examination they appeared to be the whole flock. In the dark- 
ness of the night the dog had somehow or other contrived to 
collect all the divisions together and to keep them there all 
night long. The other story refers to the son and successor of 
the hero of this transaction. He “had three times more humour 
and whim about him; but his bravest acts were tinctured by a 
grain of stupidity.” Hogg had to drive home a flock of lambs 
at night, and at last, with much trouble, he folded them, and 
went home to supper. Hector, his dog, was missing, and not- 


withstanding all manner of calling and whistling he did not 
appear. Next morning Hogg went to the fold, and there he 
found his dog sitting in the middle of the fold door, still watching 
the lambs. They were quite safe, and had been safe all night ; 
but the dog had had so much trouble to get them home that he 
would not leave them all night long, though the rain and cold 
were very severe :— : 

He had never even Jain down, for only the small spot that he sat on was 
dry, and there he had kept watch the whole night. Almost any other colley 
would have discovered that the lambs were safe enough in the fold; but 
honest Hector had not been able to see through this. He even refused to 
take my word for it; for he would not quit his watch, though he heard me 
calling both at night and morning. 


CHRISTMAS BOOKS. 
II. 


T would be in all respects out of place to enter here a age a 

criticism of Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress ; and certainly we 
should not have space to say what we think of the artistic merits, 
or the religious and moral worth or demerits, of a book of which 
the reputation, we believe, far exceeds its actual popularity in these 
days. But it does not require the least sympathy with Bunyan’s 
vdaiem-end we profess to have but little—to do justice to those 
powers which unquestionably he possessed, and to recognise those 
special capabilities which the Pilgrim's Progress presents to the 
artist. Messrs. Routledge’s sumptuous edition is illustrated by an 
artist whose name is new to us, Mr. J.D. Watson ; but the wood- 
engravers are the well-known Brothers Dalziel. We think highly 
of Mr. Watson, especially in his free and vigorous single figures, 
“Old Honest,” “ Dr. Skill,” and that famous company of alle- 
gorical and satirical studies. Not without an allowable vein of 
allusive pleasantry, Mr. Watson has chosen to depict these cha- 
racters in the Caroline dress; and the Christian soldier of 
course appears as one of Cromwell's Ironsides, while the 
vanity ine profligacy of the world is clothed in the lace and 
ruffles and flowing locks of the Cavaliers. There is, of course, 
an incongruity between the nearly historical aspect of these por- 
trait figures and the vague allegorizing glories and splendours of 
the City Celestial and the horrors of the Valley of Death. But 
this inconsistency is Bunyan’s as well as his illustrator’s ; and it 
is the chief defect of his work. Mr. Watson is not nearly so 
successful in his sentimental as in his matter-of-fact drawings. 
Martin—and he did it badly—has preceded him in his vague 
sketch of the Heavenly Jerusalem. Mr. Watson is not strong 
enough for the place. We say this while, at the same time, we 
admit that no artist who did not combine the methods of Fra 
Angelico, Blake, Albert Durer, and Callot—that is to say, no 
artist who did not present an impossible combination—can illus- 
trate Bunyan thoroughly. The Pilgrim’s Progress presents an 
exception to the canon which requires a single illustrator to a 
single book. As an editor, Mr. Offor has the virtue of a rabid 
sympathy with the party spirit of Bunyan ; and if this is praise, 
we tender it very heartily. But the editor of Bunyan is yet to 
come, and amongst his tasks will be to prove or disprove what 
we have long suspected—Bunyan’s acquaintance with the me- 
dievalists. Peter Damiani’s rhythm, De Gaudiis Paradisi, is 
much finer than Bunyan’s description of the Heavenly City, 
which is little more than a Scriptural cento. In the way of illus- 
tration, we prefer Mr. Watson, in the present edition, to Mr. 
Burnett in Longmans’ edition of last year, to which Routledge’s 
of the present season is a rival; but, on the other hand, Mr. 
Kingsley—the Paternoster-row editor—has done better, because 
he has done less with his author, than Mr. Offor. Mr. Offor is 
a sour polemic, only using Bunyan as a text against Church-rates 
and Endowments ; while Mr. ingsley, himself a poet, only sees 
in the Pilgrim's Progress what is above and beyond its narrow 
sectarianism. 

We suppose that we may class among Christmas Books a 
ublication entitled “Profitable Meditations, a written by 
ohn Bunyan whilst confined in Bedford Jail.” It is a Christmas 

Book admirably suited to those to whom mince.pies are an 
abomination, and to whom Christmas itself is unsavoury and pro- 
fane. As far as printing and paper go, Mr. Hotten, otherwise 
well known as a publisher of small antiquarian works, has left 
nothing to be desired; nor has the editor, Mr. Offor, well known, 
also, both as a Puritan and an archeologist, left much to be 
desired—that is, if the desideratum is a bitter, persecuting spirit 
which, under the claim of advocating toleration, launches out 
into furious misrepresentations of every sort of religion which 
is not John Bunyan’s. This is the character of Mr. Offor’s 
preface ; and as to John Bunyan’s poem, it strikes us as being, 
in his own choice phraseology, “empty, spiritless, and barren ;” 
but, as we have already hinted, we are by no means good judges 
of the Bedford apostle. This edition purports to be a reprint of 
a unique copy “ discovered by the publisher” and “edited by 
Mr. Offor,” who, however, is very chary of the only information 
—a bibliographical account of the book—which would at all in- 
terest us. r. Hotten’s copy of the Profitable Meditations 
might very profitably have remained unique. But we remember 
the conclusion of this queer poem :— 
Whoe’er thou art that read’st this little Book, 
Slight it not for its method, so as to 
— it; but into it I pray thee look, 
t may meet with thine heart before thou go. 


Such has not been its result with ourselyes—the internal | 
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economy that it has deranged is rather of the bilious organs 
than of the spiritual affections. 

For a book de luxe, Mr. Owen Jones’ edition of Paradise 
and the Peri(Day and Son) is not to be rivalled. Paradise 
and the Peri is the very perfection and ideal of a Boudoir Book. 
It is downright nonsense, but it exhibits wonderful facilities for 
the special knowledge and special skill of Mr. Owen Jones. It 
is not too much to say that this artist, unrivalled in his own line, 
is thoroughly saturated with the spirit of Eastern art. He com- 
poses naturally in Oriental ornament and colour. He speaks this 
particular tongue like a native; and his broad borders of Indian 
and Persian ornamentation, if not copied from the carpets, and 
stuffs, and embroideries, and diaperings of those “regions of the 
sun,” as Mr. Thomas Moore would call them, are quite as good as 
any original designs. And in this respect, as studtes of chromatic 
harmony, the ~olume has more than an accidental value. To Mr. 
Warren weattributethescenic illustrations, which arevery curious. 
They are composed on a difficult principle of art—a vigorous 
etching outline, with the draperies and accessories indicated by 
the fewest possible lines. This was undoubtedly the principle of 
the old medieval miniaturists; but somehow, in spite of the 
gilded backgrounds, which are never relieved by diapering, these 
scenes do not tell so well as Mr. Jones's patterns, partly from 
the lack of positive colour, and partly because they are paled by 
the arabesque borders. The Egyptian Scene—that of Mohammed 
of Ghuzneh and the Plague Demon—is the best. We feel very 
curious to know whether this sumptuous process which has now 
been brought to such perfection by Messrs. Day—that of chromo- 
lithography—will last. Zhe drawback to the artistic unity of 
the book is the wretched Roman type of the poem itself; but the 
intention was not to produce a readable but a wonderful book. 
This object has been most thoroughly attained ; and it must have 
been a labour of love to Mr. Owen Jones. 

In the Poetry of Nature, illustrated by Mr. Harrison Weir 
(Sampson Low), we have a title which tells little of the book 
itself, which is & curious one. The thing to be done was to 
spread a canvas exactly suited to Mr. Harrison Weir—an artist 
who, in our judgment, combines much of the excellences of 
Bewick and Landseer. We are not sure that he does not 
equal, if not excel, them in at least one particular. He is an 
animal draughtsman—by which we mean a draughtsman who 
thoroughly enters into the characters, and, if they possess them, 
the moral peculiarities, of his sitters or standers. Just as it is 
said to be the excellence of Titian or Velasquez to paint men not 
as they are, but as they ought to be, so Mr. aerededn Weir 
renders the plus beau possible of dog and fox. They, and they 
only, are the creatures who could fully sustain the characters 
given to them by an or an Andersen. The question is, how 
ter 9 such an illustrator with subjects in the form of a Gift 
Book? The answer is before us in Mr. Low’s pretty volume, 
which consists of poems such as Wordsworth’s ‘“ Swan,” 
Bloomfield’s “ Lambs,” Cowper’s ‘ Squirrel,” and any little bit 
of verse which celebrates robin, or dog, or owl, or wild-duck. 
The result, though simple, is charming, and we commend this 
volume highly. 

The Ore-Seeker (Macmillan) is a tale of which the author—or 
authoress P—and the illustrator prefer to be anonymous. We 
shall not seek to unveil the mystery, half-hidden, half-revealed, 
which lurks under the initials A. 5. M. and L. C. H., but we 
may congratulate the pair of friends on having produced a very 
pretty little work. The subject is a tale of the Setemo gentle, 

uiet Evangelical story, quite suited to those who appreciate 
the school of Krummacher. The woodcuts are vigorously 
executed, and the drawings, though sometimes weak and inde- 
cisive, are full of a certain German taste which harmonizes well 
enough with the story. 

Bowdler’s Shakspeare presents itself as a gift-book under Mr. 
Griffin's patronage as publisher. Intended for the young, its 
only defect—that is to say, its only defect, given Bowdler’s 
Shakspeare—of being in double columns and very minute print, 
is redeemed by a set of steel engravings, which, if not of the 
highest art, are not deficient in character. 

Agatha (Harrison) is a Christmas Tale in more than one re- 
spect, modelled on the type of Mr. Dickens’s Chimes and his 
other annuals. It is illustrated by Mr. Hablot Browne, the Phiz 
so well-known in that constellation which rose so brightly in 
Pickwick. Agatha is in prose and verse. The verse, on the 
whole, is better than the prose, being smooth, and with a 
certain agreeable melody. As a poet, r. Halse, the author, 
does not display much substance, but an gasy flow of rhythm 
and some command of the usual diction make his work an 
agreeable and suitable gift-book, unexceptionable in morals and 
graceful in appearance. 

E. V. B. is a lady of rank, well known in the world of art, who 
prefers this incognito. She has illustrated Tennyson's May 
Queen with more sympathy than power. Earlier productions of 
E. V. B. have pleased us more, and undoubtedly the May 
Queen on her deathbed was more than fourteen. 

It is not for us to let the cat out of the bag, or to assert or to 
deny the genuineness and authenticity of the Strange and Sur- 

rising Adventures of the Venerable Goorod Simple (Triibner). 
Bat, apart from the extremely wonderful (in all senses of the 
word) display of Hindoo learning which it contains, here is a 
capital story-book, very cleverly illustrated by the illustrator 


of the Bon Gaultier ballads, Mr. Alfred Crowquill, as he pleases 
to call himself. 

Mr. Lovell Reeve, the well-known publisher of the best works 
on natural history, has a specialty—to use a neologism of the 
day. It is to illustrate books with stereographs. Professor 
Smyth’s Teneriffe was among the first works in which this pro- 
cess was adopted. The Conway in the Stereoscope (Lovell Reeve) 
describes itself. It is impossible to say too much in the way of 
praise about Mr. Fenton’s =i AE except to remark that 
they are unavoidably too small. Mr. Davison has completed the 
monograph by a description which does credit to his archwo- 
logical research. 

We group together Little Ella and the Fire King (Edmonston 
and Douglas), the Illustrated Boy's Own Story Book (Ward 
and Lock), Stories of Washington (J. F. Shaw), the Heroes of 
Europe (Bickers and Bush), the Golden Dream—a Californian 
ae (J. F. Shaw) ; all of which seem to be of a good level 
useful character, suited to girls and boys, and suited to the 
season. The fairy tale—Little Llla—is the most ambitious in 
its illustrations; but, on the whole, we must award the prize in 
this secondary rank of Christmas Books—the cadeauz suited to 
slenderer purses in the giver, and to less critical families in the 
receiver—to Fancy Tales, by Mr. J. 8. Laurie. It is German 
in origin, German in illustration, and just of that particular 
Teutonic type of fun of which you are never quite certain that 
the writer was altogether conscious of his own funniness, or was 
aware whether the absurdity was innate or affected. 


Notice.—The publication of the “Saturnpay Revisw” takes 
place on Saturday mornings, in time for the early trains, 
and copies may be obtained in the Country, through any 
News-Agent, on the day of publication. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


ROYAL ENGLISH OPERA, COVENT GARDEN: 


Under the Management of Miss LOUISA PYNE and Mr, W. HARRISON, 
Sole Lessees, 


The sensation created with the Public on the first representation of Balfe’s New 
Legendary ane was most enthusiastic, Continnous applause marked its progress 
the rise until the fall 


On Monday, De Opera, 
BIANCA, THE BRAVO’S BRIDE, essrs, 
iorrenee, J. Wharton, H. Corri, A. St. Albyn, G. Kelly, Wallworth, T. Distin, Lyall, 

. Harrison, 

Conductor, Mr. ALFRED MELLON. Orchestra of Eighty Performers, Chorus of Fifty 


Voices, 
Coneluding with a DIVERTISSEMENT. - 
Stage-Manager, Mr. EDWARD STIRLING. Acting-Manager, Mr. EDWARD MuRRay. 
Doors open at Seven, commence at Half-past Seven, No ¢ for booking, or fees to 


Box-keepers, 
ROYAL ST JAMES’S THEATRE. 


Sole Lessee and Manager, Mr. ALFRED WIGAN. 
MADLLE. ALBINA DI RHONA EVERY EVENING, 

Monday and during the Week, STILL WATERS RUN DEEP: John Mildmay, Mr. Alfred 
Wigan; Mr. Potter, Mr. Emery; Mrs. Mildmay, Miss Herbert; Mrs, Sternhold. Mra. 
Alfre: vi. After which, A’SMACK FOR A SMACK, in which Madlie. Albina di 
Rhona will appear, and introduce National Dances. Commence at Half-past Seven. 


THE EXHIBITION of the WORKS of THOMAS FAED, 
Esq., is NOW OPEN at Messrs. AGNEW and SONS’, at the Gallery, 5, Waterloo- 
place, Pall-mall, from Ten to Four daily, Admission, One Shilling. 


A CLERGYMAN, B.A., of Trin. Coll. Cambridge, who is 
desirous of a temporary cessation from parcchial work, wishes to meet with a 
PUPIL intending to travel or reside abroad 
accompany a y 
For further particulars, address Rev, A. 
rietta-street, Covent-garden, W.C. 


r | YHE SECOND MASTER of a large GRAMMAR SCHOOL, 

in a healthy part of England, two hours and a half from London, wishes to receive 
TWO PUPILS into his house. They would attend the School during the day, and have the 
benefit of the Advertiser’s superintendence in their evening work.—Tor Terms, &c., apply 
to Rev. P. H., 16, Doughty-street, Mecklenburgh-square, London. 


ARMY and INDIA CIVIL SERVICE EXAMINATIONS. 


for the next six or twelve months, or he would 
roceeding to the Continent, The most satisfactory re! neces given. 
» care Of Messrs. MACMILLAN and Co., Hen- 


number of marks in modern languages at the India Civil Service Examinations, and have 
T Masters in every branch of Education are in 

management afford every 


uy | ‘HE LONDON BOOK SOCIETY in connexion with 

MUDIB’S SELECT LIBRARY.—The District in which Books are exchanged Weekly, 
at the residence of Subscribers, will be extended to Richmond, Greenwich, Highgate, 
Edmonton, Norwood, Acton, and other places within Six or Seven Miles of the Library, on 
and after the ist of January next. Terms of Subscription, with List of Works in circula- 
tion, may now be had on application.—CHARLES EDWARD MUDIE, 511, New Oxford-street 


AUTHORS of ORIGINAL BIOGRAPHIES, HISTORIES, 


respectfully invited to submit their MSS. to Mr. W. JOHNSON, 16, 
street, who, if they are approved of, will undertake their Publication on Li 
Equitable Terms, and return i diately itable MSS. 

W. Jounson, 16, Great Marlborough-street, London, W. 


Loc D ENGLISH READING, WITH ORATORICAL DEPORTMENT 


to teach the foregoing 
upon pi experience, 
th easy of comprehension and ready 
of attainment. 

“Mr. Ryder, as the nnfortunate Buckingham, in his final address to the spectators of 
his tnt gave a tine example of cal Speaking, which might be consulted as a 
lesson by those to whom eloquence is a mission.”—Atheneum, May 19th, 1855. 

For Terms, apply to Mr. RYDER, 7, Holland-crescent, Brixton. 


' [HE OATLANDS PARK HOTEL is situated one and a 
quarter mile from the Walton-on-Thames Sta‘ 
don, and within a short drive of W’ 
It stands upon elevated terrace land, within its own 8 0 y-four 
an fort, and the Mansion, bein 
Surrey, will meet with immediate ion, 
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Witness this great musical work of our popular = composer places the | 
in the prow i position of announcing the performance of BIANCA, ME BRAVO'S BRIDE, 
every Evening until further notice. 
| 
be happy to meet with ot — resident or non-resident. His Establishment can be highly 
recommended for its discipline and efliciency by persons of very high standing, whose Sons 
have passed distinguished Examinations. His Pupils have twice obtained the highest 
| 12, Princes-square, Bayswater, ° 
| 
| ough- 
| beral and 
— - 
| M R. RYDER (late of the Royal Princess’s Theatre) begs to 
| intimate to Members of Parliament, Candidates for the Pulpit and the Bar, as well 
| 
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SECRETARYSHIP TO A LIMITED COMPANY. 
Apply, by letter only, to J. C., No. 4, Northampton-square, London, 
PRIVATE SECRETARY.—A Sin + Gentleman, in his 
Thirtieth Year, desires an APPOINTMENT in he we Tyee A He has had some 
literary experience, ‘speaks and writes the 
ult in the respective conntries), n give 2 
IRENZE,” Mr. Harper, Chemist, 2, Biickingham-eate, Pimlico. 


TY, BOOKSELLERS and PUBLISHERS.—The Advertiser. 


poring’ had great a RE-ENGAGEMENT in and 


Letters t + Messrs. AYLOTT and So 


‘A ree lately returned from the Continent, would be 
glad to recommend their COURIER asa very abic, efficient, and trustworthy man.— 
Address W. G., W.G., 7, King-street, Grosvenor-square, 


A GENTLEMAN leav Ha England wishes to recommend his 
COACHMAN toa similar si’ character, unmarried, strictly honest, 
and knows town well.—Address G. P. oN t pper Baker-street, W. 


MONE} EY ADVAN CED to Heirs to Entailed Estates, on 
Hand, on Reversions, Life Inte: are. Annuities, and other property. 
Apply, ‘letter rin the firet instance, to 5. York-baildings, Adelphi, Londou, 
MON EY ADVANCED 2 Noblemen, Clergymen, Officers 
in either Service, Heirs to Entailed Estates, on their notes of hand, or on rever- 
sionary, freehold, leasehold, life interests, annuities, policies, and other property .—Apply 
wa. B., 6, Norris-street, St: James’s, London, 8.W. 


£300 —TO CAPITALISTS. —Any Gentleman having 
© from £500 to £800 at command without risk or trouble, secure a 
return of not less than £10 per annum.—Address to F, DENBY, Esy., 6, Lower Seymour- 
atreet, Poi tman-square. 


HOSsPitaL FOR CONSUMPTION AN D DISEASES 
E CHEST, BROMPTON, 8.W.—The claims upon this capital, owing 
to the {nelemenéy of the weather and hizh price of ons, are 80 
unusually heavy, that MONEY is RGENTLY REQUIRED to meet them. 
PHILIP ROSE, Hon. Sec, 
Bankers—Messrs. WILLIAMS, DEACON, and Cc., 20, Birchin-lane, 


HYDROPATHY. —THE BEULAH SPA HYDROPATHIC 
BSTARLIGUMERT. Upper Norwood, within ewouts minutes’ walk of the Crystal 
Palace, is OPEN for the reception of Patients and Visitors; The latter can have the 
advantage if desired. of a private residence. Terms: , Patients from Three eens 
Visitors from Two Guineas, according to Particulars of | 
Dr, RITTERBANDT, M.D., the Resident Physician, 


Y DROPATHY. —SUDBROOK PARK, un near Richmond, 
Surrey.—This Establishment is now OPEN for the gy tion of Patients, under the 
su of the present De. E. W. Lan .A., M.D, Edin., of 
; or, Hygienit M * Second Edition. Churchill, New Burli ngton- 
strest. rhe Turkish | Bath on the Seoeies under Dr. Lane’s medical direction. 


DR. DEB JONGH’S 
(Knight of the Order of Leopold of Belgium) 
LIGHT-BROWN COD LIVER OIL, 


Bak gtr by the most a) Medical Men throughout the world as the safest, 


"coununbanal. CHRONIC BRONCHITIS, ASTHMA, COUGHS, RHEUMATISM, 
GOUT, GENERAL DEBILITY, DISEASES OF THE SKIN, 
RICKETS, INFANTILE WASTING, AND ALL SCROFULOUS AFFECTIONS, 


neienaire Sere. and the recorded testimony of numberless eminent medical 


prac- 
tioners, prove a half-pint of Dr. de J c's OS is far more efficacious than a quart 
 £ ony — Lied Hence as it is incomparably the best, so it is likewise unquestionably 
cheapes 
Pai ou and economy un this unrivalled 
prep can possibly produce me beneficial results, 


or Sin HENRY MARSH, Barr., M.D., T.C.D, 


jan in Ordin Ireland; ident of the Coll 
ti Physician to Steevens’ H ospital ; 
te of Dublin, st. Vinoent, and Rotunda Hospitals, & 
frequently preser Dr. de Jengh’s -Brown Cod Liver ¢ I consider it 
to he a very pure Oil, not likely to create disgust, and a therapeutic agent of great value, 
“Merrion-square, Dublin, September 6th, 
Pints, 4s. 94.; Quarts, 9s., 


Sold ONLY in Half-pinta, capsuled, and 
WITHOUT WHICH NONE CAN POSSIBLY 


2s. 
with De. pg JONGH’s stampand 
BE GENUINE, by respectable Chemists, 
SOLE CONSIGNEES, 
ANSAR, HARFORD, AND CO., 77, STRAND, LONDON, W.O, 


CavTIon.—Beware of Proposed Substitutions, 


7 
rocess of Messrs. Elkin 


oi and 
cl, ekt to stenting test can Tt be dis- 
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rticle to be had singly at the same prices. s._ An oak chest to contain the above, and 
five number of knives, Re, ‘Tea and coffee sets, dish cov corner 
dishes, cruet and frames, at proportionate prices, All 
by the patent p: 


[}'sH COVERS AND HOT-WATER DISHES in every 
materia), in great variet, and of the and most whe patterws. Tin Dis: 

Covers, 6d. the set six 
Bie - tin Hot-w ater 

to on 


8s. the £16 to eo 10s, the 
Dishes, wi lls for rary, 128, to $08.; Britaunia metal, 238. to 


8. BURTON’S GENERAL FURNISHING 
{RON MONGERY CATALOGUE us be had gratis, and free by It contains 
ards of Five Hundred Illustrations of bis illimited Stock of Sterling Silver and — 

Nickel Silver, Goods, Gas Hot Water Dishes, Stov 


, Marble Chim: Kite! , Tea Trays, Urns, “~) 
Kettles, Clocks, Table Bathe, Totlet 
Beddi: 


d Brass Bedsteads, 
with and sof of the he Twenty 


HOTOGRAPMIC ALBUMS, BCREE ‘and PORTRALTS 
of all nations, THAT BEAN ING BAGS, fitted complete te, 
KSTA he 


enumerate, 
#2, PICCADILLY, LONDON, 


OF DEPOSIT (EstaBLisHED A.D. 1844), 


3, PALL MALL EAST, LONDON.—CAPIT. 


security. 
be withdrawn without notice. 


Forms for opening accounts sent on 
BAN K. 


U NiTy JOINT S§TO 
INCORPORATED BY ROYAL CHARTER, 1856. 
Offices: 10, CANNON-STREET, CITY; 1, NEw CoVENTRY-STREET, HAYMAREET. 
and i 


es desirous of investing Money are 
Eposit' by which a high rate of interest may 
made by special agree’ 
The interest is payable in 


Current Accounts opened with parties pectably ced, it allowed 
upon the ary 

Amounts of £5 and upwards received on Deposit, and interest allowed thereon, at 
the £5 per cent. 

Money also received on Deposit for fixed periods, at rates to be agreed upon. 


TERRY, General Manager. 


THE STANDARD LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
ESTABLISHED 1825. 


of took place in 1835; and subscquent Divisions have been 
The next Lk i he declared i when the amount can be added to each rae. 
a value taken in cash, or applied to the production of tar future premiums, et the option of the. 
ACCUMULATED FUND £1,800,000 0 0 
ANNUAL 800,000 0 
The Com urchases its policies on equitable terms, loans to extent 
of their vale, & moderate rete of interest. 
B ni ee policies can be revived within thirteen months of lapsing, on certain con- 
Policies of five years’ duration are sige | or atetenion to select class of assurance, 
which ineludes free residence in any ony pes ort 
One of the Medica! Officer attends at the Looe Office daily at Half-past One o’clock, 


WILL, THOS. THOMSON, Manager. 
H. JONES WILLIAMS, Resident Secretary. 


LONDON 82, KING WILLIAM STREET, CITY, 
EDINBURGH . 3, GEORGE STREET (Head Office), 
DUBLIN .. 6, UPPER SACKVILLE STREET. 


eal OF THE WINE DUTIES, 
Ro YAL VICTORIA SHERRY, 27s. per Dozen, 
Bottles and Cases included, 
EUROPEAN and COLONIAL WINE COMPANY, 122, Pall-mali, London. 
WM. REID TIPPING, Manayer. 


INAHAN’S LL WHISKY v. COGNAC BRANDY.— 


This celebrated Old Irish Whisky rivals the first es a Brandy. Lt is pi R 5 
mellow, delicious, and very wholesome. Sold in bottles, 3s. 8d. each, at most of the res: - 
able retail houses in Lon on ; by the appointed agents in the principal towns i pogend 
or wholesale at 8, Great Windmill- ae ,Haymarket.—Observe the red seal, pink label 
cork branded “ Kinahan’s LL Whi 


ALLSOPP'S PALE ALE IN BOTTLE, recommended by 


ron LIEBI a th 
Baron now be had in the finest condition of 


5s. per doven Pints. 
3s, Imperial Half-pints, 
Address and Co,, 5}, Pall Mall, London, 8.W. 


FINE TEA CHEAPER. 
QTRACHAN AND CO”S JUSTLY CELEBRATED 
DRAWING ROOM TEA, 
Is now reduced to 4s. per Ib, Guaranteed the Finest and Cheapest Tea 
in the United Kingdom. 
26, CORNHILL, LONDON, E.C. 


IN THE CHEAPEST MARKET” was the 
advice of our late lamented Sir R. Pee). Follow hie 
your TEAS from the EAST INDIA TEA COMPANY. Ail prices, fro: 
upwards.— Warehouses, 9, Great St. Churchyard, Bishopsgate- 
(THE BEST and CHEAPEST TEAS in ENGLAND are to be 
obtained of PHILLIPS and CO., Tea Merdpate, 8, King William- om, City, London, 
Good strong Congou Tea, 3s . 8d. 3s., and 3s. Thich Souchony 


‘eas, 38, an , to the v value of 40s., com om ca any 
railw ay station or market town in England. A Price Current free by post on Spplication. 


y> E A.—The disturbances in China have had the effect of 


depressing the Tea market ; ba mar aged the new Teas, which: have now arrived, are 

very one: ; they are also exceedingly 

does not possess. and 4s. per ‘ound, Quantities of Twelve Pounds and 

wards always pac pack ‘bones and: slight reduetion is made, to cover the expense 
carri WILLLAM aud GEORGE , 5, New Oxford-street, Loudon; 

si, St. An Edinburgh. 


NOTICE.—“ BEWARE OF IMITATIONS.” 


and PERRINS’ “ WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE” 


.. pronounced by Connoisseurs to be a most agrecable addition to every variety 


“ of and PERRINS wpon every Label, Bottle, and Stopper. 
Sold by Messrs. Ceossz and BLACKWELL, London; and by Dealers in Sauces generally, 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS— 
LEA AND PERRINS, WORCESTER, 


SOYER'S SULTANA SAUCE, RELISH, SUCCULANTE, 


AROMATIC MUSTAR which the La tin 


and ean agreeable freshness, which old Ten 


its sanitary analization ‘of ‘ood, porte of their lourity. 
wholesomeness, are to be obtained of al Grocers and a Warehousemen iu the United 
a. They are indiepoueees with Fish, Mea’ Poultry, Hashes, Stews, and 
dishes; impart to Cho 8, = Cutlets, a most delicious flavour.— 
lesale, CROSSE and BLACKWEL ’ Purveyors to the Queen, o-square, London. 


}LENFIELD PATENT STARCH 


USED IN THE ROYAL LAUND MAJESTY’S 
LAUNDILESS, to_be the FINEST STARCH EVER Bold y all Chandiere, 
Grocers, &e. —WOTHE! SPOON and CO., Glasgow and Londo 


CANDLES, SOAPS, OILS, and NIGHT LIGHTS of all 


kinds. Five Pounds’ worth sent fi ‘free by Railway. 
WHITMORE AND CRADDOCK, 16, Bichopsgate-street Within, London, B.0. i 
(Lists of Prices on application.) 


Ei 
every shoot and bud) w 
o 
"10s, Retail by Secdsmen; Wholesale hy PRICE'S 


thie rat destroy the e: aphi 
HURST ref sold in boxes, Is., 
PATENT CANDLE OOMPARY 


DE. LOCOCK’S PULMONIC WAFERS 3 give ins instant relief 
Breath 


anda id cure of Asthma, Consum Coughs, and 


ay have ms pleasant vice 18, and por box 


its dangers, and expense, as perfect 


DU BARRY’S DELICIOUS REVALENTA ARABICA FOOD, 
which, at threepence ves fifty times its cost in other remedies, enrin: 

jon (dy speps' | ion, Natulency, phlegm, ner biliou: 
liver hyster , sleeplessness, palpitation, heartburn, 
deapo spasiiis nausea, aud ckhess (during pre; 
or at sea), sinking, fits ithma, nehitis, consumption, also children’s com- 
ture Bo, Fifty yoore’ ngony from dyspepsia, nervousness, 
cou; flatr sick the stomach, and yomitin 
been removed by Du Barry’s excellent afterall ‘All medicine had failed, 
Norfolk.””—Cuare “Thi 


—Maria Jo! 

8 0, ‘ears’ cough, i at t 
and debility have been removed by Du Por ter, tt 
Perth.”—Care No. 408: “ Bi ears’ ed ty De Barry” debility, with cram 

nau 


nea, have 
The 
Hlegent-street. Lo: 


YUM 
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bi 
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Glazing 
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GLASS PAINTING AND MURAL DECORATION. 
LAVERS and BARRAUD, of BLoomssury, 


beg to inform their Patrons that they will be happy to submit Designs for works of 
the highest character, and for more simple windows—e.g.,Grisaille, Geometric, and Quarry 
Glazings; a ; also, | for Maral Decoration. ‘Prices and Information forwarded. 


CCLESIASTICAL AND DOMESTIC DECORATION— 


Mural Painting— Decorations in_ Fresco, &c. 
jigns and Estimates furnished, or an Illustrated thy. ‘upon 
app 


HARLAND AND FISHER, 33, SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND. 
and MINERALOGY.—Elementary Collections, 
Ay the study of interesting of Scien: 


of J ANT, Mine to Her 
Strand Also, 20] ps, Hammers, Books, 
Mr. TENNANT gives Private Tokenetion in in Mineralogy and Geology. 


N‘ OTICE.—On and after Ist st J anuary, 1861, Messrs. W. R. 
Rey and Co., ARMY, NAVY, and COLON {AL AGENTS, will undertake the 

of Clergyinen resident in the country and abroad at a fixed charge of One Guinea 
per Particulars sent on application, 


12, Pall Mall East, London, 8.W. 
DENT’S CHRONOMETERS, WATCHES, AND CLOCKS, 


M F. DENT, 33, Cockspur-street, Charing-cross, Watch, 
® Clock, and Chronometer Maker, by special appointment, to Her Majesty, the Queen. 
Bed COCKSPUR STREET, CHARING CROSS. 


FLastic STOCKIN GS and KNEE- CAPS for VARICOSE 

VELNS and WEAKNESS, of a VERY SUPERIOR QUALITY, yielding an unvarying 

pon Instructions measurement and prices ou application, and the article sent 
from the Manufacturers, 


Now ready, the 15th Thousand of 
and MODERN, for USE in 


The Edition with an accony g Tune on each page, under the Musical Editorship of 
r. ouk and Director of the Choir of King's College not be pub- 
lished til! Mareh’; bat the First Part. SoStcnlag the Hymns to the end o t, is now 
ready, price ls. éd. in paper covers, An Edition with Introits, &c., is also in preparation. 
nen wishing to this book their churches may obtain copies 
in quantities less than 100, abéd. each; and = roan, quantities 
not less than 25,at 1s. each ; and of the Bastion with ‘dunes at ie each, on application to 
Kev. Sir Henry 'W. Baker, Bart., Monkland Vicarage, Leomi 
J. A. Novato, 00, Dean-street, Soho. 


“In One Vol. Demy 8v0, with Portrait, price 12s, cloth, 


MEMors OF BULSTRODE WHITELOCKE, Lord 
Gonupiestoner of the Great Seal during the Civil War and the Com Commonwealth, &. 
&e. By R. H, WaHrreLocks, Esq., Royal Professor, Wurtemberg. 
This new and original Memoir will be found not only inborettian os the = the Meseeaie of 9 ofa 
remarkable man, illustrating the mode of life mf an 
Charles 1., but to be a valuable addition to the li 0} the h ele student an the 
lawyer. Besides referring to the princi levente rot he time, and commenting upou the 
proininent actors on both sides uring. yar, it report of several re- 
markable conversations between the romwell, Fairfax, 
Queen Oxenstierne, and r+ well as Whi itelocke’ own narrative of 
embassy to the Court of Sweden, 
London: ROUTLEDGE, WARNE, and RouTLEDGE, Farringdon-street. 


In One Vol. Imperial 8vo, cloth gilt, 21s. 


THE HEORY AND PRACTICE | OF LANDSCAPE 
IN WATER COLOURS. Lilustrated Thirty Drawings in 
Colours, and numerous Wood Engravings. By GEORGE ive.“ 

London: ROUTLEDGE, WARNE, and ROUTLEDGE, Farringdon-street. 


POPE AND PLANTE, 4, WATERLOO PLACE, PALL MALL, LONDON, 8.W. 


45, OXFORD STREET, W. 
O SLER’S GLASS CHANDELIERS, 


Wall Liglits and Mantelpiece Lustres, for Gas and Candles, 
Table Glass and Glass Dessert Services complete. 
Ornamental Glass, English and Foreign, suitable for Presents. 
Mzss, ExPort, AND FURNISHING ORDERS PROMPTLY EXECUTED. 
MANUFACTORY, BROAD STREET, BIRMINGHAM. Established 1807, 
‘THE SPRING MATTRESS (TUCKER'S PATENT) or 
SOMNIER TUCKER, which is now po much in use in this country, throughout the 
Qoutings of Enrope, and in America, may be adapted to any description of Brass, Iron, or 
Wood Bedstead, and is equally luxurious with, but firmer, and affording more support 
than, the aston deveription of French ~ Ger man rae ‘Mattresses, It has also con- 
deranle advautages over all others, in its bility, portability, 
and cheapness, 

The SPRING MATTRESS (TUCKER'S PATENT is kept in Stock 
Upholsterers and Bedding + the 
from the 
plex SMEE and SONS, Wholesale Cabinet Many 

ding Warehousemen, 6, Finsbury - -pavement, London, E. 


THE PRICES ARE AS UNDER :— 


urers, Upholsterers, and 


No. Mattress for ft. £115 0 
5 ” 5 ft. 2n 6 
Sb ” » } 9 6 


Purchasers ‘a are particul arty requested to observe that each bears the Patent 
Label, as any not having th wi be an Infir ingement of the Patent. 


LE SOMMIER ELASTIQUE PORTATIF. 


HEAL AND SON have patented a method of makin ing a 
pring Mattress portable, The great objection to the usual Spring Mattress is its 
being so heavy and cumbersome. 
The “SOMMIER ELASTIQUE PORTATIF” is made in three separate parts, and when 
joined together has all the elasticity of the best Spring Mattress, As it has no stuffing of 
wool or horse-hair, it cannot harbour moth, to which the usual Spring Mattress is very 


liable; the prices, also, are much below those of the best Spring Mattresses, viz.:— 
4 ft. 
4 ft. Gin. 
” 3 50 


5 ft. 6in. 30 0 
The “SOMMIER BLAST UE PORTATIF,’ 4 Peers, combines the advantages of 
elasticity, durahilit; portability, and 
jogue Bedding, and Bed- Room Furniture sent free by 
pe 


* HEAL and SON, 106, Tottenham-court-road, W. 


Just published, 


DE LA RUE & CO.’S RED LETTER DIARIES for 1861, 
in a variety of ie and in the following Sizes :— 


X 2 inches—For tHE Pocket, 
B 3 x 24 » 

c x 2b » 

4 For raz Desx, 


To be had of a Booksellers and Stationers. 
[LLUMIN ATION. Guinea, Guinea-and-a-Half, Two-Guinea, 


aud Five-Guinea handsome Boxes of Colours and Materials—Outlines, 
ly cotoured—One Shilling Manual on the subject, Every other requisite. 
WIysor and NewTon, 38, Rathbone-place, London, W. 


NEW EDITION (THE FIFTH), REVISED AND ENLARGED, 
A MANUAL OF ILLUMINATION. By J. W. Braptey, 


Pt BA With Appendix by T, GOODWIN, B.A., and Twelve Lithographic Dlustrations. 
ice 18, 


1 Booksellers: ‘and Artists’ Colourme en. 


This ‘day, in gilt with Thirty-two Page Illustrations, choicely 
nted on toned paper, 
PRESENTS A AND PRIZES: a Specimen Catalogue. Price 
Sixpence, post free. 
SAMPSON Low, 80K, and Co., 47, Ludgate-hill. 


THIS DAY.—_NEW VOLUME OF TALES FOR YOUNG PEOPLE. 


FAncy TALES, ADAPTED FROM THE GERMAN. 
Laurin, Esq., Inspector of Schools; and OTTo Tllus- 
tented by Sandercock, uper-roy 1Gino, cloth, gilt edges, price 5s 
Saurson Low, Son, and Co., » 47, Ludgate-hill ; and all Booksellers, 


AN ELEGANT CHRISTACAS GIPT BOOK. 
Our LORD'S SERMON ON THE MOUNT. Illuminated 


SAMUEL STANESBY. in gold and colours, with Photographs, 
ina rich embicmatic binding, price 15s. 
London: Joun 65, Regent's Quadrant. 


Now ready, in Demy Svo, price 7s, 6d, 


fhe CHRISTIAN ELEMENT IN PLATO AND THE 
PLATONIC PHILOSOPUN UNFOLDED AND ST FORTH. “By Dr. 


T. and T. CLARK. London: and Co, 


FREE TRADE IN ALL BOOKS, , Music, &e.— 
TWOVENCE ne the of of - 
i nacks, Pocke Peerages, A 
sheet Music siupplied nt half the price, post free. 
Show Room pplied with Books suitable for Presents, which can be selected 
without loss of time to “the purchaser. 


Each book is marked in the publis' 

rfect in every respect, and pre 

Batalogue ju st igeued, sont post free to all ap 


price were 
8, and T, GILBERT, 4, Copthall-buildings, back of the Bank of England, E,C, 


NEW BOY’S BOOK, BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE PLAY-BOOK OF SCIENCE.” 
In Post 8vo, cloth, price 7s. 64. 
THE PLAY-BOOK OF METALS, including Personal 
Narratives of Visits to Coal, Tin Mine’ witha 
relating to Ale and the Chemistry the Fifty “Metalic 
ments, ENRY Perrer, F fi Inst. late Professor of Chemistry at the 
Royal Polytechnic, With Three Hunared hig 
London: Rov TLEDGE, WARNE, and ROUTLEDGE, Farringdon-street. 


Now ready, price is., with a Plan, 

A CITY FOR THE POPE;; or, the Solution of the Romish 
Question. By the Rev. RicHARD Bu RGESS, B.D., &e. 

Jamxs Rrpew4y, Piccadilly, London; end all Booksellers. 


Now ready, price Is, 
RAILWAY COMMUNICATION IN LONDON, AND 
THE THAMES EMBANKMENT. By C. B. L.D., F.G.8., M. Inst. of CLE, 
JamEs Ripeway, Piccadilly ; all 


ow ready, in Three Parts, price 2s. 6d. each Part, 
ON NATIONAL DEFENCE. plolonel 
SHarto ADAIR, F.R.S., A.D.C, to the Queen, Illustrated by Ma) 
Part 1.—THE MILITIA OF THE UNITED KINGDOM, 
» %—THE ORGANIZATION AND DUTIES OF THE MILITIA, 
» %—THE DEFENCE OF LONDON, 
James RipG@way, 109, Piccadilly ; and 8. H. Ipswich. 


In the Press, 8vo, 


HISTORY OF THE INVASION OF THE CRIMEA. 
JouN MuBRAY, Albemarie-street, 


“6 © Give m me the ye woman who can echo all neni that are noblest in men 
ULWER 


THE INTELLECTUAL SEVERANCE OF MEN 
OMEN. By J. McG@RiGor ALLAN, Author of “Grins and Wrinkles,” “ Young 
&e. Feap., 2s. dd. 


T. O. NEWBY, 30, Welbeck-street ; and § all Booksellers, 
This day is published, in 8vo, ro, price Sixpence, 


BRIEF REMARKS on the REV. DR. TEMPLE’S 
ESSAY on_the “EDUCATION OF THE ree: ” By the Rev. W. H. Parkrg, 
late Fellow of New College, Oxford; Rector of Suhan Toney, Norfolk ; Siearal Dean of 
Breecies, and Hon, Canon of Norwich, 


London: WERTHEIM, MACINTOSH, and Hunt, 24, Paternoster-row. 
This day, in Post 8vo, cloth, price 7s. 64, 
FAMILY PICTURES. By the Author of “Mary Powell.” 
Cheap Editions by the same Author, 
MORE’S HOUSEHOLD. Price 2s. 6d. in antique. 
EDWARD OSBORNE. Price 2s. 6d., uniform. 
DEBORAH’S DIARY. With Illustrations. Price 2s. 
THE OLD CHELSEA BUN-HOUSE. Price 2s. 6d. 


ARTHUR HALL, VirTUB, and Co., 25, Paternoster-row, 
Just published, with Maps and Index, 


THE ANNALS of the WARS of the EIGHTEENTH 
CENTURY. By Lieutenant-General the Hon, Sir B. Cust. 
Volume I, 1700— Volume ILL, 1 
Volume V. 
Each Volume is complete in — and way be had separate, price 5s. each. 
A military text- hook.” —Athenew 
“The Anais’ are invaluable to the ‘soldier who desires to know the history of his pro- 
fession.”— Times. 
“These volumes supply a store of profitable reading to the soldier or sailor.”— 
“A lucid summary of all the most important pevations (naval as well as ‘military r) 
the eighteenth century.”—Army and Navy Gaz 
W. MITCHELL, Military Bookseller, 39, Charing-crose, London, 8.W, 


CAMBRIDGE GREEK AND ENGLISH TESTAMENT, 


CAMBRIDGE GREEK TESTAMENT. Ex editione 
Stephani tertia, 1550. Small Svo, 3s, 


In a few days, 5s, 6d, 


Hew To WORK WITH THE LB MICROSCOPE. A New 


illustrated with 32 Plates, contai Figures, By Lioner 


Seventh Edition, price by post, 53, 4. 
Or THE ENLARGED TONSIL AND ELON GATED 


in connexion with Defeets of and So: 
ruction, and the and Growth in Young 
~ Jas. YEARSLEY, Baq., Surgeon to Sackville-street. 


ARIUM. S PRACTICAL INSTRUC. 


or 
and I read edges, 18, OG.; OF, Per Gozen, Iron Girt 
ed 
at 
n 
y, 
it : 
| 
P 
—_ 
nothing for practical utility like this,”—Bra, October lth, 1800, 
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NEW MAGAZINE.—EVERY MONTH, ONE SHILLING, 
TEMPLE BAR: a London Magazine for Town 
and Country Readers, 


Conducted by GEORGE AUGUSTUS SALA, Author of “ William Hogarth,” &c. 
Office of “ TempLE Bar,” 122, Fleet-street, London. 
A NEW MONTHLY (of not less than Sixteen Pages). 


Tix CHURCH REVIEW AND JOURNAL OF THE 


CHURCH UNION, will ANUARY Ist, 1861. Price Rye 
; Sixpence, Stamped. Address The Ea editor 18, Exeter-street, Strand, W. ee 4 


THE. DECEMBER N UMBER | of athe ART-J OURNAL 
(price 2s. 6d.) completes the Volume for 180, :—“ The Rock of St. Helena,” 


THE LITERARY CONTENTS INCLUDE: 


ude 
The Hudson. ‘Part XI. By B.J. Lossing. IJlustrated, 
ture. 


Polychrome Scul; 
Drinking Fountains. Iustrated, 
mo Companion Gui Guide gy Railway) in South Wales. By Mr. and Mrs, 8, C, Hall, 


The irene 1800 now ready, price £1 118. 6d, 
and Co., 25, Paternoster-row. 


‘ow ready, Part X., puNished Monthly, price 1s. 6d. 


BAILY’S MONTHLY MAGAZINE OF SPORTS AND 
PASTIMES, PACING REGISTER. Illustrated with Portraits of the most 
distingnished Sportsim 


, on India Paper, 


2s, 6d, 
Hon, Admiral Ro: 
The Duke of Rodfura. 


The Marquis of Exeter. 
The Ear! of Zetland, 

The Earl of Derby. 

The Ear! of Chesterfield. 
John Gully, Esq. 


London: BAILy Brotuers, Cornhill. 
Just published, price $s, 6d, 


JOURNAL OF THE STATISTICAL SOCIETY for 


DECEMBER (Vol. XXIII., Part IV, 


r.J.E. Horn. ‘on oa the of Austria, 
r. Fenton, on the Aboriginal Inhabitants of New Zealand. 
iscelianea and Quarterly Returns, 


London: Joun W. Parker and Son, West Strand, W.C. 


THs NORTH BRITISH REVIEW, No. LXVI. 
NTENTS:—I. Modern Thought; its Progress and Consummation. II. The 
ria. If. Leigh Hant. IV. The Spanish mblies of Soath America, 
. The Province of Logie recent British im eg Wiiliam Hamilton's Lectures, 
acaulay’s Place in English Literature. VII. American Humour, VIII. 
Revivals, 1X. The Martyrdom of Gal xX. The Sicilian Game, 
Edinburgh: T,and T. (Lark. London: HaMItton, ADAMS, and Co. 


On“st of December, price 2s., No. CXLI. (CV., New Series), 


THE ECCLES [OLOGIST. Published under the Super- 
a of the Eccl gical Society. 

CONTENTS :— Innisclothran and other Island Churches in Ireland (with an Illustration). 
—Continenta) Progress,—Two New French Churches.—Modern Architecture.—Okely on 
Christian Architecture in 5 Twenty Years Ago.—The Cary 
Memorial Fand.—Handbook of Iumination.—Harris on 
vations and Spoliations in Hexham Abbey Church, &c. &c. Title and Index to Vol. xxi, 

London: a. MASTERS, Aldersgate- street ; and New  Bond-street. 
[HE ART OF SPEAKING: a Series of Letters to a Law 
tadent on the A Speaking. the Author of “The Advocate,” is now publish- 
ing im the LAW Tims. fhe Pid ostabiie ed Journal of the Law and the Lawyers. 
Office—10, Wellington-street, Strand. 


| ONDON STREET ARCHITECTURE — LIVERPOOL 

CEMETERY DESIGNS.—**THE LDER” of THIS DAY, price Fourpence, 
Stamped Fivepence, contains: — Fine Mh Le of New Warehouses, Aldermanbury — 
Dedalus ; Ancient and Conventual Arrangements— Architectural Societies 
and Meetings—Live Cemetery Competition—View and Plan of Modern Houses in 
House Veu "Phe Sew. for the Soil—Siaining Wood—The Jasin Testi- 

of Ipswich—Architectural Competition, Amsterdam—The 
abut ding News—Provincial News, &c,, &c. 
Office, 1, York-street, Covent-garden : and all Booksellers. 


On the 2ist of December, cloth, gilt edges, price 2s. 64. 
AY 7HO’S WHO IN 1861. Peerage, Baronetage, Knightage, 
Parliamentary Guide, &e. Thirteenth Annual Edition. 
“A complete epitome of that handy knowledge of the personne’ of the public life of this 
country, Which every one requires to refer to.”—JMustrated News. 
London: BAILy Brotuers, Cornhill. 


1. Mr. Barwick Baker, on the Criminal Returns and 

3. Dr. F.B.S., on the of an Income-tax. 

3. Mr. G. F. Dassy, on the Trade oy uez and the i Sea. 

4. Mr. H endriks on Births, Death s, and Marriages in Spain. 

ie rc. Newm: on Methots of Investigation into Prices and Wages. 
7. 


NOTICE.—A SECOND EDITION OF 
ATKINSON'S T TRAVELS THE REGIONS OF 
Horst and BLacketr, “Publishers, 13, Great Marlborough-street. 


MR. THORNBURY’S NEW WORK. 
Next week, in Two Vols., 21s. bound, 


BRITISH ARTISTS, FROM HOGARTH TO TURNER: 
being a Series of Biographical Sketches, By WALTER THORNBURY. 
Hursta and BLACKETT, Publishers, 1: 13, Great  Marlbo' rough 


ow at allt raries, 
Two YEARS IN SWITZERLAND AND ) ITALY. By 


FREDRIKA BREMER. Translated by Mary HowItTT. Two V 


STUDIES FROM LIFE. By the Author of “ 5 oun Hatirax, 


GENTLEMAN.” One Vol., 10s, 6d, 


THE HOUSE ON HE, MOOR. By the Author at 


“MARGARET MAITLAND.” 
“This story is very interesting, deepens as the story 


MAGDALEN 1} HAVERING. By the Author of “TR 


Three V 


Hi¢cH PLACES. By G. T. Lowrn, Esq. Three Vols. 
“A tale of uncommon interest.”—Globe. wee 
Hurst and BLACKETT, Publishers, 13, Great Marlborough-street. 
ELEGANT CHRISTMAS PRESENTS, 
Each work complete in One Vol., price 5s., elegantly bound, and Iiustrated, 


FLURST AND BLACKETT’S STANDARD LIBRARY 
OF CHEAP EDITIONS OF POPULAR MODERN WORKS. 
1 S NATURE AND HUMAN 8. WISEMAN’S PoPEs. 


| A ror LIFE 
2. Watreix, GENTLEMAN. | 10, LEIGH HUNT’s OLD Covet SunvRn. 
3. THE CRESCENT AND THE CROSS. | 1. MARGARET AND HER Bawesmares 
4. NATHALIF. By MISS KAVANAGH. 12. SaM SLICK’ JUDG 
A WomMAN’s THOUGHTS ABoUT WOMEN 18. By WiuBURTON. 
ADAM GRAEME 4. B. Burke’s FAaMILy Romance, 


7. SAM SLICK’s WISE Saws. ‘ust ready.) 
“phe ublications included in this Library have all been of good qual rig 
information while they entertain. The manner in which the cheap as fornuite th th: 
are ced deserves especial mention. The paper an nt are unex 
there isa steel engrav ing in each volume, and the outsides of them will satisfy fee ete: pur: 
chaser who likes to see a regiment of books in handsome uniform.” —Ezaminer, 
Hurst and BLacKetT, Publishers, 13, Great Marlhorough-street. 


Sixteenth Edition, price 3s. 6d. 
HANTS ON EARLY EDUCATION AND NURSERY 


“I think I may say, that of all the men we meet with, a pote ont of ten are what 
they are, good or evil, useful or not, by their education, 


London: HATCHARD and Co., 187, Mochiiiy: 
Seventh Thousand, Two Vols, Crown 8vo, eloth, 10s, 6d. ] Jy? 


THE SHELTERING VINE. By the Countess of Norrnesk. 

Siecle an Introduction by the Very Rev. B. C. ENCH, D.D. of Westminster. — 

object of this Work is to mage consolation under the vari trials at mind and 

body to which all are exposed, by iou of texts from — extracts 

old and modern authors in poetry, witha selection of ray ers adapted to 
Same, 


London: HatcHAxD and Co., 187, Piceadilly. aT A 


SEATONIAN PRIZE POEMS. 
Fifth Edition, Feap., 7s. cloth, 
POEMS. By Txos. Epwarps Hankrxsox, M. A, ‘late of 
Corpus Christi Cuteas, Cambridge. Edited by His BRoTHER: 
London: HatcHarp and Co., 187, Piccadilly. 


MRS. CREWDSON’S VOLUME OF POEMS. 


Just published, Feap. cloth, price 5s. 
LAYS OF THE REFORMATION, AND OTHER 
YRICS, Seri JANE CREWpsoN, Author of “The. 


ptural and Miscellaneous, 
wat of Eisenach,” “ Aunt Jane’s Verses for chile ren,” &e, 

“The verse is sonorous rather than sinewy, nently, however, pleasin, 
otherwise. The anthoress has good aapirath tende ~ 


theneum, 
“ Spirited stanzas in praise of Wycliffe, Luther, and others.”—Clerical Journal, 
London: HATCHARD and Co., 187, Piccadilly. 


Third Edition, with Additions, 8vo, cloth, price 3s. 6d. 


SCRIPTURE AND SCIENCE NOT AT VARIANCE; 


with Remarks on the Historical Character, Plen spiration, and Surpassing 
Importanee Of the Barlier Chapters of Genesis. ‘iy JouN Hl, PRATT, McA. Avehdeacon 
eu 


“Written with  clemance, talent, and, still better, with a competent knowledge of the; 
subject, and excellent judgment.” -_Kelectie Review. 

“An able apology.” —North British Review. 
London: HatcHarp and Co., 187, Piccadilly. 


This day is published, in Post 8vo, price 7s. cloth. 
A VOICE ‘TRO M A MASK. By Domtno. 
“Vox et Proeterca Nihil,” 
London: _WALKER and Co., 196, Strand. 
ust ready, in Small! 8vo, 

YSTERIES OF LIFE, DEATH, AND FUTURITY. 

tre Best and Latest ‘Authorities, By HoRace Author 
— KENT and Co., Paternoster-row. 


ust out, Third Edition, Crown 8vo, price 6s, cloth, 


TTALY IN TRANSITION: Public Scenes and Private 
Opinions in the Spring of 19%; Iliustrated by Official Documents from the Papal 
Archives of the Revolted Legations. * By Rey. WILLIAM ARTHUR. 

Also, by the same Author, 


THE TONGUE OF FIRE; or, The True Power of 
1s, 6d. limp cloth, The Sixtee Thousand of the 3s, 6d. 


THE SUCCESSFUL MERCHANT ; or, in the 
Life of Mr. Samux. Be DGETT, late of Bristol. Vifty-third Thousand, Crown 8vo, 5s. cloth ; 
}2mo, 28, 6d, cloth ; and 1s, 64.timp cloth. 


London: HAMILTON, ADAMS, and Co, 
published, in 8vo, price 8s, cloth, 
REDIVIVUS. “ He being dead, yet speaketh.” — 
xy, 4. FOUR D w between the gare 17%, d Prien 
WAtson, M.A., Fellow of University College, Oxford ; the Tutor and riend 
Horne rescned + obseurity by Joun Mathew Gurcu,a Lay Member 
the Chureh of England. 
Joun Henny and JAMES PARKER, Oxford ; and 377, § Strand, London, 


Just ready, Feap. 8vo, cloth, red edges, price 2s, 


[HE s § CHOOLMASTER’S STUDIES: an Address 


delivered at the Annual Meeting of t. #’ Association, June 
20th, 1960, and at the Annual Meeting of the yale uf Schoolmasters’ Association, 
Oct. ci A. R. ASHWELL, M.A., Principal of the Training College, Culham, 


Oxon, 
and London: J, H. and Jas. PARKER. 
Just published, in 8vo, price 15s. in cl 


N AM.—STORY OF NALA: an Episode of 


Sauskrit Text, with a copious V: Grammatical 
Aus Monire MA, of Universt Gol Oxford, 
ndia Haile; e Trans he 
tion bre the Very Rev. Wiser Hart Miimay, D.D., Poul, 
Oxford : Unty. Sold by J.H, Parker, Oxford, and 877, Strand, 


AUGUSTUS HARE’S SERMONS, 


Seventh Edition, Two Vols. 12mo, price 16s, 


Stuer TO A COUNTRY CONGREGATION. By 
ae GUSTUS WILLIAM HaRg, A,M.,, late Fellow of New College, and Rector of 
are, in truth, as ap) us, compositions of 
notion we have always entertained ary a sermon for our rural ee there 
where was, if it could be hit off, which in language should be familiar without he somes 
and in matter solid without being abstruse.”— Quarterly Eeview. 
London: HaTCHARD and 187, Piccadilly. 


SCHOOL HISTORY OF ROME. , 
Second Edition, 12mo, with Illustrations, price 8s. 


FLISTORY OF ROME, for Young Persons. By Mrs. 


HAMILTON Gray. 
“The elear, lively, and pleasing style of narration is admirably calculated to awaken 
and sustain the attention.” —Atheneum, 

“ A very ingenious attempt to bring the recent Sigooweriog of ees ot school into 
working competition with the miserable Goldsmiths and 8 our youth,”— 
Christian Remembrancer, 

Also, by the Same, 


THE EMPERORS OF ROME, FROM AUGUSTUS TO° 
CONSTANTINE: being a Continuation of the History of Rome. 12mo, 88, 
London : Harcuarp and Co., 187, Piccadilly ; and of any Bookseller. 


Now ready, in Two Vols., Post 8vo, price 21s, 


Te in CANADA, and THROUGH the STATES 
, YORK and PENNSYLVANIA. By J. G. Author of “ the 
Russi; nslated by Mrs, PERCY SINNETT, and revised hy the j- — with an 
hapter on Railway Communications of Canada. 

London; GEORGE MANWARING, 8, King William-street, Si Strand, 


MR. MOTLEY’S HISTORY OF THE DUTCH REPUBLIC. ij 
Original Library Edition, uniform with the “ History of the United Netherlands.” 


[HE RISE OF THE DUTCH REPUBLIC: a History. 
By Joun Lotunor Motuey. In Three Vols, 8vo, £2 2s. 


“ Tt isa work of histories vaine, the result criticism written in a liberal 
and from first teresting. 
* History’ isa of which any country, ight be ty 


“ Of the neral character ave 
tion. book be learnt from the book 


“The: isa noble one, am anf te is worthily News. 


“Tt abounds in new information.” —Brami 

“This ie great 

Motioy we Lender our beat hb for his instructi d spirit ng vol 
—North ‘Review 


@ GEORGE MAxWARING, King William-street, Strand, 
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Dec. 8, 1860.] 


The Saturday Review. 


MR, TENNYSON’S WORKS. 


ya by the same Author, 
1. IDYLLS OF THE KING. Fcap. 8vo, 7s. cloth. 
2. POEMS. Thirteenth Edition. Feap.-8vo, 9s. cloth. 
ack, PRINCESS: a Medley. Ninth Edition. Feap. 8vo, 5s. 


4. IN MEMORIAM. Ninth Edition. Fecap. 8vo, 6s. cloth. 
5. MAUD, and OTHER POEMS. Third Edition. Feap. 
— To be constantly obtained in morocco bindings by Hayday. 
EDWARD MOxoN and Co., 44, Dover-street. 


The following are th COMPLETE EDITIONS of the WORKS of 
are the WORDSWORTH. 


W ORDSWORTH'S 8 POETICAL WORKS. In Six Vols. 


Feap. 8vo, price 30s. cloth 


2. WORDSWORTH'S POETICAL WORKS. In Six 
Pocket Vols., price 21s. cloth. 
38. WORDSWORTH’S POETICAL WORKS. In One 


Vol. 8vo, with Portrait and Vignette, price 20s. 


4. WORDSWORTH'’S PRELUDE; Growth of a Poet's 
Mind. An Autobiographical Poem. Fcap. 8vo, price 6s. c 

5. WORDSWORTH’S EXCURSION: a Poem. Feap. 8vo, 
price 6s, cloth, 

6. THE EARLIER POEMS OF WILLIAM WORDS- 
WORTH. Feap. 8vo, price 6s. cloth, 

7. SELECT PIECES from the POEMS of WILLIAM 
WORDSWORTH. Illustrated by Woodeuts. Price 6s. cloth, gilt edges. 

Epwarp Moxon and Co., 44, Dover-street. 
ILLUSTRATED EDITIONS OF ROGERS’S POEMS, 


ROGERS’ 8S POEMS. One One Vol. illustrated by, Se Seventy- 
from Desigus 3 


2. D, ROGERS’ S ITALY. In One Vol., illustrated by Fifty-six 


Vignettes, from Designs by Turner and Stothard, price 16s. cloth ; $ls,6d. morocco (Hayday). 
8. ROGERS’S POETICAL WORKS. In One ALS Feap. 
8vo, iNustrated by numerous Wvodcnts, price 9s. cloth ; 18s. morocco ( 
EDWARD MOXON and Co., 44, Dover-street. 
FOR SCHOOL PRIZES. 
ETRY.—POCKET EDITIONS. 


ORDSWORTH'S POETICAL WORKS. In Six Vols., 
8. clot 
Price 3s. 6d. cloth. 


WORDSWORTH'S EXCURSION. 
ROGERS’S POETICAL WORKS. Price 5s. cloth. 
KEATS’S POETICAL WORKS. Price 3s. 6d. cloth. 
COLERIDGE’S POEMS. Price 3s. 6d. cloth. 
SHELLEY’S MINOR POEMS. Price 3s. 6d. cloth. 
DODD'S BEAUTIES of SHAKSPEARE. Price 3s. 6d. cloth. 


EpWARD Moxon and Co., 44, Dover-street. 
Lately published, in Two Vols. Post Svo, 21s. cloth. 


MEMORIALS OF THOMAS HOOD. Collected, arranged, 


His DavGHTER; with a Preface and Notes by His Son. 
with many bom ot a own Sketches, opal of a MS, Page of the “Song of the Shirt 
“The most elaborate b hy could not xive a better idea of Thomas Hood than = 
obtain from the sim fished. .... These letters bis 
character, with fun, geniality, and tenderness. Fux? Much or little, however, all is 
welldone: The work is a success.” —Times, September 7th, 1860, 
EpWARD Moxon and Co., 44, Dover-atreet. 


New Edition, in One handsome Vol. Royal 8vo, price 10s. 6d. 
CAPTAIN BASIL HALL’S FRAGMENTS of ‘VOYAGES 
ets EDWARD MOXON and Co., 44, Dover-street. 
Seventh Edition, in Fcap. 8vo, price 4s. cloth, 


a Dramatic Poem. By | Gorre. Translated into 
nglish Prose, with Notes, by A. HAYWARD, 
EpWARD Moxon and Co., 


THE, Pi PARISH AND THE PRIEST: Colloquies on the 
Parochial Institutions of a Country Village. 


Faust: 


1 Parochial 

between Boyhood and Manhood. — VII. Amusemente, — 
Read ing Room.—IX. Medical Relief to the Sick Poor.—X. The Medical Ch D, aud the 
Lyi Clubs, Club Feasts, and Harvest Festivals.—XI1, Wakes. and 
Anuiversaries 


London: J. MASTERS, Aldersgate-street, and New Bond-street. 


THE SPIRIT OF THE CHURCH: a Series 0 of Articles on 
the Doctrine and Practice of the English Church. Post 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
Fadl ween we sce it in the hands of everyone now for Orde 
ont most believe that if it were by them truthful ond 
hem for a wise and er te discharge uh their several duties 75 
any we ‘suited to this age.” —Ox/ford Herald. 
en rac — justrate principles, and show acramen 
Church at wor — Christian meer. 


Sanaa J. MASTERS, Aldersgate-street, and New Bond-street, 


A HANDBOOK TX TO THE CHRISTIAN XEAR, f for r Young 


“ Tt is, in fact, ‘Christian ¥ ap te tho wets oun, 
gating the, the teaching of sacred times in an practical, and vey way.” — 


“In and in dc doctr! e, and in potas of sim and attractiveness of could 
not an Uning better, It of improved and ‘imitation 


London: J. Aldersgate- “street, and New Bond-street. 


CHRISTMAS CAROLS, 
Now ready, price 1s. : 
DEDICATED, BY PERMISSION, TO THE LORD BISHOP OF OXFORD. 
“WHEN. CHRIST WAS BORN.” A Christmas Carol, 
Harlcian Me. Museum. Sct to Music by ARTHUR 
Browy, Brentwocd 
cat WELVE CHRISTMAS CAROLS. In Sets of Four, 1s. 


. FIRST SERIES, Musi D 


LAST ‘NIGHT I LAY A SLEEPING. 


A Christmas 
Carol, The Music by H. J. GAUNTLETT, Mus, Doe, Words by the Rev, J. EB. 
D.D, 1s, 


JOY AND GLADNESS. A Christmas Carol. Written to 


London; J, MasTERS, Aldersgate-street, and New Bond-street, 


SIR B. BURKE’S WORK ON THE ROMANCE OF ENGLISH 
FAMILY HISTORY. 


The First and Secoyp Serres, in Crown 8vo, 12s. 6d. each, 


ICISSITUDES OF FAMILIES: Essays and 

Narratives illustrating the og Mutability of Fortune in the 
History of our Noble Houses. ir BERNaRD nats, ‘Ulster King of 
Arms; Author of the “ Peerage Baronetage,” 


The First Serres (Fifth Edition) and the Senizs, constituting 
the complete Work, may now mals 


“Nothing more romautic 
true stories can be found in “he whole 
range of fiction.” —Leader, 

“Ulster has here given us an agreeable 
brane! of genealogy. nove! 
hardly dream of the saaterial for fiction 
which lies buried in county and family 


London: Lonemay, Greeny, Lonemay, and Roperts. 


histories—books which, ex in rare 
instances, are hopel Bir 

Bernard Burke, iat this instance, comes —~ 

a medium between that world and 


ordinary readin: 
skill.” —Atheneum, 


onday next, price One Shilling, 
STATEMENT, by SI y SIR CHARLES TREVELYAN, of the 
th his Recali from the Government of Madras. 
London: Gren, LONGMAN, and RoBERTS. 


Just published, in $vo, price 12s, clo’ 
SERMONS, CHIEFLY ON THE THEORY 01 OF BELTEF. 
bent te SUERGOLD Boone, M.A., of Chi ureh, Oxford, Incum- 
London : Lon@MAN, Green, LONGMAN, and RouErts. 


On Monday next will be published, in Feap. 8vo, price 


Sixpence, 
DRILL, SCHOOL AND SCHOOL 


“Dy the Rev. . 8. Howson, 
to to son boys ;” J oint ‘Author of“ The = 
London: LONGMAN, GREEN, LONGMAN, and aanesee 


HOUSEHOLD HYMNS, UNIFORM WITH “LYRA GERMANICA.” 
Second Edition, in Feap. 8vo, with Portrait, price 4s. 6d. 
I YRA DOMESTICA : no Songs for Domestic 
Edification. Translated “Psaltery and Harp” of C. J. P. Sprrra. By 
RIcHARD MASSIE. 


“These hymns are such as will be likely | sided life of Christian men. They 
to prove very acceptable in English homes. 


of hope om and trust, sweet in their simple 
They are the expression of true religious | childlike faith, and offdovation. | Phey are 
affection and experience, varied in subject | confident strength of 
and , and to the many- | very great ex 4 


London : GREEN, LONGMAN, and 
This day, Post 8vo, 6s, 
BALLYBLUNDER: AN IRISH STORY. 
London: W. and Son, West Strand. 
This day, Feap. 8vo, price 2s. 6d., Second and Cheaper Edition, of 
TALES FROM THE GERMAN OF TIECK, containing 


amano’ OLD MAN OF THE MOUNTAIN, the LOVE CHARM, and 
Lendon: Joun W. PARKER and Son, West Strand. 


This day, price $s. 6d. 
STAN DING ORDERS ON THE ORGANIZATION 
lished’ w vith the Approval of the Secretary of State ate for War. 

London: W. PARKER and Son, West Strand. 


This day, complete in Three > Parts, with numerous Illustrations, £2 10s, 6d. 
TS. OF CHEMISTRY. Wittus Aten 
, London. 


MILLER, M.D., F. 


Parr I. Revised and enlarged, 10s. 6d, 
» IL—INORGANIC CHEMISTRY. Second Bdition, greatly Enlarged, 20s, 
ILL—ORGANIC CHEMISTRY. 20s. 


London: JoHN W. PARKER and Son, West Strand. 
This day, Feap. 8vo, 6s, 


THE ANGEL IN THE ’ HOUSE.” Third Edition. 7s. 6d. 


London: W. West Strand. 
and Cheaper Edition, 
SWorp. AND. “GOWN. By "Author of “Guy 
By the same Author, Third Edition, ° 
GUY LIVINGSTONE; OR, THOROUGH. 
London : Joun W. Parker and Son, West Strand, 
This day, Post Svo, 0s, 


WEARING | THE WILLOW: a Tale of Ireland and of 


Years Ago. By the Author of “ The Nut-Brown 
By the same Author, 


MEG OF ELIBANK. AND OTHER TALES. 9s. 
pee ne UT, BROWN MAIDS: a Family Chronicle of the 
London: Jonny W. PARKER and Son, West Strand, 
Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. 


By H, Muserave M.A., 


By the same Author, 
OF LATIN PROSE COMPOSITION. Second 
MANUAL-OF GREEK PROSE COMPOSITION. 7s. 6d. 

KEY FOR TUTORS AND STUDENTS. 2s. 6d, 
London: W. PARKER and Sox, West 
This day is published, Second Edition, in Feap. sto, 
HE NOBLE AND GENTLE MEN OF "ENGLAND Fi} 
Jonny Bowrre coxa, 
[250 Copies only Printed.) 
This day published, in Two Vols. ie Medium with Mustentions 


RECORDS OF ROMAN HISTORY, tee, Cue 
POMPEIUS to TIBERIUS CONSTANTINUS, as exhibited 

gollocted by FRANCIS HOB ary of the Nt 

the elnasl aud ne historian Col Collecta te 
“We two nad to the notice oly. katy te and of 

dents. nately ve 
sale, am the part of these whs real 
we aa title as possible on those whose public pro- 


Westminster; Joux Bot NICHOLS and SON, 25, Pertiament-strect, 


— 
F 8vo, cloth, ilnstrated with Twenty-six Wood Engravings, hy Thomas, Dalziel, 

and by D. Maclise, R.A. By ALFRED TENNYSON, Esq., D.C.L., 
le = 

lof 


The Saturday: Review. 


[Dee. 8, 1860. 


MESSRS. SAUNDERS, OTLEY, & CO.’S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS AND NEW WORKS 
FOR CHRISTMAS PRESENTS. 


RECOLLECTIONS OF GENERAL GARIBALDTI; or, 


bs pag from Rome to Lucerne, por gay Visit to the Mediterranean Islands 
Maddalena and Caprera, the Home of General Garibaldi. One Vol., 
tone 6d. [This day. 


THE TRAVELS and ADVENTURES of DR. WOLFF. 
Second Volume, 18s, [Tmmediately, 


AN AUTUMN TOUR IN SPAIN. With numerous 


Engravings. By the Rev. R. Ross B.A., of Trinity Co Cambridge, and 
Vicar of Milton Abbas, Dorset, as. 


WHY PAUL FERROLL KILLED HIS WIFE. By 
the Author of “ Paul Ferroll.” 10s, 6d, Third Edition. 


THE SENIOR FELLOW. By the Author of “ Squires 
and Parsons.” 10s. 6d. 


THE ENGLISHMAN IN CHINA. With numerous 
Illustrations. 10s, 6d. 


MRS. JAMESON’S CHARACTERISTICS of WOMEN. 
New Edition, on tinted paper, beautifully embellished. Two Vols., 21s. 


THE RECTORS DAUGHTERS: a Tale of Clerical 


Life. 10s, 6d, [This day, 

ANSELMO: a Tale of Modern Italy. Two Vols., 21s. 

CARELADEN HOUSE: a Novel. 10s. 6d. 
(Immediately. 


WHISPERING VOICES OF THE YULE. Christmas 
Tales for Old and Young. 5s. (Immediately. 


he oy A SUMMER TOUR OF AN INVALID. 
LA OAV AS or, Recollections of the Neapolitans. 10s. 6d. 


IN AND REASON. By Lady Lock- 
woop, 65s, 6d. 


SAUNDERS, OTLEY, AND CO., PUBLISHERS, 60, CONDUIT STREET, 
HANOVER SQUARE. 


Just published, price 7s. elegantly bound in cloth, gilt edges, 


AS a Christmas Book. By Grorcz the 


eee of “Queen Leta,” With Mustrations on Steel and Wood by Hablot 
OPINIONS OF THE PRESS ON “QUEEN Lata.” 
‘Saeas inst is fancifully introduced, and the idea is poetically sustained.”— 
“The of the tale is conceived.” —Literary Gazette. 
in coherent moagery. 
“The a — merits the thanks of lovers of fairy lore for his pleasing and appropriate 


"Written ‘tn a true Christmas holiday spirit.”— Leader, 
should take its place among the Present-Books of the season,’ — 


HARRISON, Bookseller to the Queen, 59, Pall-mall. 
n a few days, price 38s, 
BURKE'S (Siz meet PEERAGE and BARONETAGE 
London: HARRISON, Bookseller to the Queen, 50, Pall-mall. 
Just published, price 2s.; or by post, 2s. 2d. 


Le FLOREN CE NIGHTINGALE’S NOTES ON 
is, and What it is not. And also a Liprary Ep1TI0y, price 6s. 
Bookseller to the Queen, 59, Pall-mall. 


Just published, Feap. 8vo, Sixteen Pages, Twope: 


POPULAR, E) EDUCATION: WHAT IT IS, “AN D WHAT 


Londo: Brighton: W. Ki 
nm: BEL Brighie IMPSON, King’s-road, 


ITALY AND CARNESECCHI,.—8vo, 3s, 6d. 
REPORT OF THE TRIAL AND MARTYRDOM OF 


EBSECCHI, sometime Secretary to Pope Clement yu. aed Apostolic 
Prothonotary. tort ail from the Original MS., and Edited, with an Eriglish sla- 
tion, facsimiles of Signatures, an Introduction, and Illustrative Notes, by RICHARD GIB- 
BINGS, B.D., of Trinity College, Dublin. 


BELL and Da.py, 186, Fleet-street. 
Just published, Royal 8vo, with Illustrations, 8s. 6d.; without Ilustrations, 3s. 
"W HIRLWINDS AND DUST STORMS OF INDIA: 


Investigation into the Law of Wi and Revolving Storms at Sea. With 


m Bengal Army, 


Also, CARDS, ON HORT. on an Improved Constructi: 
adapted to the Northern and So Hemispheres e Use Fea Prices,” 


London: and Datpy, 186, street. 
Seventh Edition, Feap., 2s. 64. sewed; or 3s. cloth, 


fiat WATER CURE IN CHRONIC DISEASE: 


of of the Progress. and Termination of hronic Di of 
8. Lo n, ke. 
“ Dr. Gully brings to the on sition of of the subject the i t a d 


most on the Water Gure% yet been published,” — 


A & COMPLETE CONCORDANCE CE TO THE POETICAL 


WORKS OF MILTO. UY LUSHINGTON PRENDERGAST. I v 
£2 tea by Macro | from by Sie by Sir nm Bry jn Six vane 


meri 8 labour, ich we th k he will feel 
its place among the standard manuals of English literature—a ted 


8, LESLIB, 58, Great Queen-street, WC, 


CHAPMAN AND HALL’S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


THE UNCOMMERCTIAL “TRAVELLER. By 
aacanieed One Vol. Post 8vo, with a Portrait, 


PAUL THE POPE AND PAUL THE FRIAR: a Beery of 


an Interdict. By THOMAS ADOLPHUS TROLLOPE, 
In One Vol. Demy 8yo, price 16s., with Thirty Mustrations by “ Phiz,” 


ONE OF THEM. By Lever. 
Vol. IIT., Demy $y 


HISTORY OF THE LIFE AND "TIMES OF EDMUND 


BURKE, By THOMAS MACKNIGHT. Vol. III, completing the 
December 
One Vol. Post 8vo, 


THE ISLAND OF THE SAINTS: a Pil through 
a grimage roug 


Ireland, By JULIUS RODENBERG. Translated by 
ad December. 
One Vol. Crown 8vo, 


OBERON’S HORN: a Book of Fairy Tales. By sagen 


Illustrated by C. H. 


SOCIAL ASPECTS oF "REVOLUTION: in a Series of 


One Vol. Post 8vo, with Illustrations, 


OVER THE STRAITS. By Lovisa Anne 
Authoress of “Our Home in Tasmania,” 
One Vol. Fcap. 8vo, 
SERBSKI PESME;; or, National Songs of Servia. | OwrEn 
Un 


MEREDITH. 
Crown 8vo, with numerous Illustrations, 


A HISTORY OF ENGLAND. By A. F. Fosrer. For the 
in December. 


Use of Schools and Young Pereons. Un 
One Vol. Feap. 8vo, 3s. 6d, 


THE WORN WEDDING RING, AND OTHER Fousss. 


By W. C. BENNETT. 


THE PHILOSOPHY "AND HISTORY OF CIVILIZA- 


TION. By ALEXANDER ALISON, 


THE FPHILOSOPHY oF PROGRESS IN HUMAN 


. By Henry JAMES SLAC. 
Crown 8vo, 16s, 


COSTUME IN ENGLAND. F. W. A New 


Edition, with Additions, and up 


CHAMOIS HUNTING “IN. "THE MOUNTAINS OF 
BAVARIA. By Boxe, With Illustrations, 


New Edition, with Addi 


MR. DICKENS. 
A TALE OF TWO CITIES. With Sixteen Illustrations. 


THR "PICKWICK PAPERS, With Forty-three Illustrations, 
8vo, £1 1s.—Cheap ion. 

NICHOLAS N ICKELBY. With Forty Illustrations. 8vo, 

SKETCHES BY BOZ. With Forty Illustrations. 8vo, 


£1 1s.—Cheap Edition, 5s. 
£1 1s,—Cheap Edition, 3s, 6a, 


MARTIN CHUZZLEWIT. With Forty Illustrations. 8ro, 


£1 1s.—Cheap Edition, 5s, 


THE OLD CURIOSITY SHOP. With Seventy-five 


Illustrations. Imperial 8vo, 188.—Cheap Bdition, 4s, 


BARNABY RUDGE: a Tale of the Riots of of “Righty. With 


Seventy-eight Illustrations. Imperial 8vo, 13s.—Cheap Edi 


AMERICAN NOTES, FOR GENERAL CIRCULATION . 


Fourth Edition. Two Vols, Post 8vo, £1 ae Edition, 2s. 


OLIVER TWIST; or, the Parish 


Ill 
by George Cruikshank. Third Edition. Three Vi oa £1 5s, Cheap Edition, 3s.6d 


CHRISTMAS BOOKS. Cheap Edition, 3s. 6d. 


MR. THOMAS CARLYLE. 


HISTORY OF FREDERICK THE GREAT. 
CARLYLE, With Portraits and Maps. Third Edition, Vols. I. and II, 


Uniform Edition, 
THE | ‘FRENCH REVOLUTION: a History, In Two 


OLIVER CROMWELL’S LETTERS AND EECHES. 


With Blucidations and Connecting Narrative. In Three V: 


LIFE OF, JOHN STERLING.—LIFE OF SCHILLER, 
CRITICAL AND MISCELLANEOUS ESSAYS In Four 


Vols. 243. 
SARTOR RESARTUS.—HERO-WORSHIP. One Vol. 6s. 
LATTER-DAY PAMPHLETS. One Vol. 6s. 
CHARTISM.—PAST AND PRESENT. One Vol. 6s. 
TRANSLATIONS OF GERMAN ROMANCE. One 


WILHELM MEISTER. By Gérnz. A Translation, In 
Two Vols, 12s, 


By Tae THomas 


CHAPMAN AND HALL, 193, PICCADILLY, 
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MR. BENTLEY’S 
LIST OF NEW WORKS. 


MAGNIFICENT GIFT-BOOK FOR THE SEASON. 
DISCOVERY OF CARTHAGE. 
CARTHAGE AND ITS REMAINS: Bein ts an Account of 


Bycavations and Researches on the Site of the Phoenician exopotia, and in other 

nt places. Conducted under the auspices of Her ’"s eepmest. By 

Ne Davis, F.R.G.8. with Thirty fine Cure phographs 
‘Aquatints, and Woodcat 8, 2ls. On Monday next, 


THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF MARY GRANVILLE 
(MRS. DELANY), with her Correspondence with the most Distinguished Per- 
sonages of her Time. esenting a Picture of the Nang 7 a Snant, and of Literary 

and Fashionable Society, from an Early Period of the Last Century nearly toits Close. 
By the Right Hon. Lady Lian Spa meu Vole. 8vo, with numerous fine Engravin: 
from Original Oil ink _ Enamels by Zincke, and _ some from the 
exquisite Portland Enam: Un a few days. 


CHRISTMAS PRESENT. 
GEMS AND JEWELS: their History, Geogra hy, Chemist: 


and Ana. From the Earliest Ages to t Time. By MADAME DE Barre 
Author of “ Memoirs of Rachel.” One Tilustrations, 10s. 6d, (Ready. 


JOURNAL AND CORRESPONDENCE OF WILLIAM, 
FIRST LORD AUCKLAND. Including numerous Important and Interesting un- 
held Lor Letters of the Right Hon. William Pitt, Edmund Burke, and Lord Shef- 

eld ; Lord rd North, Charles Fox, Storer, the witty 
of George Selw oore, Archbishop of asteroury, Lord Carmarthen, Lord 
ury, Jouinh Wedgwood, Wilberforce, Glenhervie, the Duchess of Marl- 
rough, the Marquis of He ortford, Lady Teaklend. Lord Gower, Adam Smith, the 
Duke of Portland, the Duke of Dorset, Lord Thurlow, &. Edited by the ent Hon, 
and Right Rev. the BisHop oF Barn and WELLS. Two Vols. gis. Sra, ortraits of 
‘huokdand and Lady Auckland from Original Family Paintings, 


“s OF THE ARCHBISHOPS OF CANTERBURY, 


ee of, As stine to the Death of Howley. WALTER FARQUHAR 
hester. Vol. I. 8vo, 15s. ti 


THE GREATEST OF THE PLANTAGENETS: an 


Historical Memoir, 8vo, 12s. 
Few of per Ba lish writers have Some ustice to the high intellect every and decision 
he First, nor to the apparent in every 


INTERESTING CHRISTMAS PRESENT. 


THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF VALENTINE DUVAL. 
Edited by the Author of “ Mary Powell.” Post 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
“ A very interesting book, which i. EL take the Gost st place among the works of the Author 
of: Powell.’ It is atrue biography. 
ly commend the work to families of 2 all classes, and especially for adult 
schovls.” English Churchman, 


LORD DUNDONALD’S AUTOBIOGRAPHY. Vols. I. 
andII, 8vo, with Plans, 28s. 

“The death of Lord Dundonald followed within little marntl than a week of the ication 
of the second and concluding volume of that autobiography to which he looked for his vin- 
dication from the malignant cheegee which so long opp pronsed him. Th 
the most heroic cou and the warmest patriotism, earned for Lord 
ignomnens expulsion rom the service of which he was the most brilliant ornament,”— 


re 
The of ctation for the second volume is by its con- 
tente, and we cann kful that time was granted its il! author to leave 

m record so complete a P eaaelien of his spotiess honour. Had he died without writing 
it" the event would have been nothing less than a national misfortune.” 


THE CORSAIR: AND -HIS CONQUEROR: being a Tour 
in Algeria, By E, Post 8vo, 10s, 6d. 

“A A acted. agreeable work, full of details of customs and descriptions of scenery, con- 

book. ier. 4 Pore has honestly endeavoured to make it 

peau useful to countrymen.”—Erum 


INTERESTING PRESENT. 
ANECDOTE BIOGRAPHY OF ENGLISH WORTHIES. 


if Jouy Timps, F.S.A. First and Second Series, Two Vols., with numerous 

lust; one, 

and so 8 ether, not possible open 

being interested and am’ 


very charming volume.”—London 


THE REV, DR. CUMMING’S WORKS ON PROPHECY. 


I, THE GREAT TRIBULATION. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
Il. REDEMPTION DRAWETH NIGH. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
= Weather] Pe Cumming’s interpretations be right or wrong, there is no om, that the 
barometer of with his deductions from 


GLADYS THE REAPER. By the Author of “ Simplicity 


and Fascination.” Three Vols. 


tal 1.’—Chronicle. “A novel of great merit.”—Observer, 
interesting. v. “Avery delightful work.”—Sun, 


THE SEMI-ATTACHED COUPLE. By the Author of “The 


Semi-detached House.” Two Vols., Post 8vo, 2is, 


“The only novel written in Miss Austen’s style of which Miss Austen need not have 
been asham "—Saturday Review, 


THE REV. DR. STEBBING. 
LIVES OF THE ITALIAN PORTS. 


By the Rey. Dr. 
STEBBING. Third Edition, revised, in Post 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
“ We shall hail with much satisfaction this admirable manual of the different of 
Italy, the reputation of which has been already firmly established.”—Morning ¥ 


STAUN TON’S FAMILY AND SCHOOL GEOGRAPHY. 
Small 8vo, strongly bound in roan, 5s, 
OPINIONS OF = ee 


book in G 
of rst to make i 
as wellas the! 


ness a Gaze 

“The ogres! reat merit of this work consists in the extent and the accuracy of the informa- 
tion, for Which t the author has had recourse to the latest and most trustworthy 4 uthorities 
on each subject ; in this poupes ct we have been at some pains to test its value as an educa- 
tional werk, and upon i most unqualified commenda- 

ion. A cai ed Reogra cal index ocsupy ing forty pages, and contain ing nearly 
six thousand et a bio; ~~ six hundred names, forms 
an appro’ close to the volume.” ‘ary Gaze 

a te Pam: and School Geo wphy is more clev + 4 arran and better got up than 
the = jority of euch works, and it is calculated for adults as well as for young persons. 
is. ure 


amon 
we ever come fon ald gal thew = eyes 
will secure self in very many ices the 
of our public seminaries.” —Sun. od 


‘ito the 


LONDON: RICHARD BENTLEY, NEW BURLINGTON STREET, 
PUBLISHER ORDINARY 10 HRB 


ILLUSTRATED GIFT BOOKS 


PUBLISHED BY MR. MURRAY. - 


I. 
ANCIENT SPANISH BALLADS: Historical and Romantic. 


Translated by J.G. Lockuart. With Illuminated Titles, Borders, and Woodcuts, 


4to, 21s. 
Lockhart’ Spanish ked with th beau’ 


GREECE : Pictorial, Descriptive and Historical. By Rev. Dr. 
Worpswortnh. With — the Scenery, Architecture, and Fine 
Arts ofthe Country. Royal 8vo, 28s. 

how the of this of 80 wen Bret it is be, 

has added to its value,”— 


CHILDE HAROLD'S PILGRIMAGE. 


Inustrated with Views of the most remarkab! 


Poem. Crown 
“ The illustrations are nal sketches, and are not on 
rtistic 


only remar. remarkable for 
merit, but ak ry the poetical feeling infused. into them.”—ILLUSTRATED 


it would be difficult 


Lorp Brron. 


described in the 


HORACE. Edited by Den Mirman. Illustrated by 
Engravings of Coins, Gems, Statues, &c., chiefly taken from the Antique. 8vo, 2is. 
page be opened where the a ot light u anti M 
art, montork to nave. al their representatives. ‘Tt fs the 
highest p to' flat the designs thrush out add to the pleasure with whieh Horace 
is read.”—Classical Museum 


HISTORY OF ARCHITECTURE IN ALL COUNTRIES. 
By JaMES FERGUSSON. With 900 lustrations. 8vo, 26s. 


“A publication of no ordinary importance and interest. Itt fills up a void in our litera- 
rature Pwhich, with the hundreds of volumes we possess on he science, had never before 
recisely attempted; and it fills it up with learning and with ability.”—The 


vi. 
THE EARLY FLEMISH PAINTERS; with Notices of their 
Illustrations, 


Lives and By J. E. CRows and G. B. CAVALCASELLE. With 


Post 8vo, 1 
“Just th k whi pumotenr ill be visits a 
ook which, the arranged and oaks to ths vales 
ofthe work,”—Guardian, 
MEMOIRS OF THE EARLY ITALIAN P PAIN NTERS, B, and 
History Progress Painti i from Cimabue 
JAMESON. With Illustrations. Crow 2s. 
“ A complete gradus to a knowledge of Italian art, and one ad: 
prehension of the young student and amateur; vi, is a remar! 
and with all the graces of style and language,” —. 


tothe com- 
com 


VIII. 


THE GERMAN, FLEMISH, AND DUTCH SCHOOLS OF 
PAINTING, = = Partly pased on UKUGLER. Edited, with Notes, by Dr. WasGEN, With 


“ Dr. Waagen has taken Kugler’s beak to = on the titiesuage, 
Ww 
by Sir Charles e, Mr, Murray well to these jumes,”"— 
en@um, 


1x. 
THE ITALIAN SCHOOLS OF PAINTING; from the 
= by Sir EastLakk, R.A, With 160 Illustrations, 


A HANDBOOK FOR YouN G PAINTERS. By C. R. 
R.A., with Post 8vo, 10s, 6d. 
* Mr. Leslie adds one more the pum r 


instruction oy every person 


LIFE OF THOMAS STOTHARD, R.A. With a Personal 
Reminiscences. By Mus. BRay. With Seventy Iiastrations. 


“The illustrations, drawn with great care, rinted i ae new Myle—in sepia 
—which gives them the effect of Cy web itis is difficult at times to to escape the 
that the pencil of Stothard himself has ones to adorn the volume,”—I'imes, 


THE ARTS OF THE MIDDLE AGES AND RENAIS- 


SANCE, By JuLEs Illustrated with 200 Woodcuts. 8vo, 


ANCIENT POTTERY: Egyptian, Assyria Assyrian, Greek, Etrusca: 


end Roman. Samus Brsce, Coloured Plates and Woodeuts, T wo 
MEDIEVAL AND MODERN POTTERY. Jos 


ANTIQUE GEMS ; their, 
tions of Ancient History and Art. +.” 
tions, Medium, Two Vols., 8vo, 42s. 


ANCIENT EGYPTIANS ; their Private Life 
By Sir J, WILKINSON. Tlustrated with 


Use, am and Value, as Tl’ mstra- 
W, KING, _Iustra- 


Vols., 


Sout’ ae rn Division. 
» C anterbury, With 
FABLES, A Now fro m the Origin 


PUSS IN BOOTS. Illustrated by Orr o proxran, 16mo, 
designs Sal of execlient humour.” 


JOHN MUBRAY, ALBEMAYLE 67 


= CATHEDRALS OF ENGLAND. 
fons. Ewe Vols, Crown 
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VALUABLE WORKS 


PRINTED FOR WALTON AND MABERLY, 
Upper Gower-street ; and Ivy-lane, Paternoster-row. 


DR. LARDNER’S HANDBOOK of ASTRONOMY. 


Second ag revised and edited by Epwiy Duwxry, F.R.A.S. of the Royal 
Cbservatory, Greenwich. 37 Plates and 100 Wood E Pngravings. Complete in 
One Vol, Simall 8yvo, 7s, 6d. cloth, ust published. 


GLOSSARY OF SCIENTIFIC TERMS, for General 


Use, By Hewxy, M.D. Small Svo, 3s.6d. cloth. [Just published. 


ERICHSEN’S SCIENCE and ART of SURGERY. 


Third Edition, revised and much enlarged. 450 Illustrations, One Vol. 8vo, £1 8s. 
[Just published. 


DR. GARROD on GOUT unt RHEUMATIC GOUT. 
Coloured-and other Illustrations. Small 8vo, 15s. 
“We can it as not only highly philosophical, but likewise 


“One of the ablest contributions to chemice! pathology which has recently been under 
hk Monthly Medical Journai. 
ar’ 


"s book is one of the most philosophical treatises on the su ane of gout 
that has yet and deserves to be in the hands o: of every p 


It a vast amount of the most valuable information.” —Dublin Med. Journal. 


REV. W. LINWOOD’S REMARKS AND EMEN- 


DATIONS ON THUCYDIDES, Second Issue, much enlarged. 8vo, 4s. 6d. cloth, 
[Just published. 


LIEBIG'S FAMILIAR LETTERS on CHEMISTRY, 
in its to Ph: Agriculture, and Political 
Economy. Fourth Edition, ew Letters. Small 8vo, 7s. 


LIEBIG’S LETTERS ON MODERN AGRICUL- 
TURE. Small 8vo, 6s, 


LATHAM’S HANDBOOK OF THE ENGLISH 


LANGUAGE, for the Use of Colleges and Higher Classes of Schools, Fourth 
Edition, revised and enlarged. Small 8vo, 7s, 6d. 


1x. ‘ 
LATHAM’S ENGLISH GRAMMAR, for the Use of 
Schools, Eighteenth Thousand. Small 8vo, 4s, 6d. 


DR. KIRKES’S HANDBOOK OF PHYSIOLOGY. 
Fourth Edition, thoroughly revised, Plates and Woodcuts. Small 8vo, 12s. 6d, 


DR. WALSHE ON DISEASES OF THE LUNGS ; 


inel the of 


DR. SMITH’S SMALLER HISTORY OF ROME. 


Many Illustrations. Feap. 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


DR. SMITH’S SMALLER HISTORY OF 
GREECE. Many Illustrations. Feap. 8vo, 3s, 6d. 


DR. SMITH’S DICTIONARY OF GREEK AND 


ROMAN GEOGRAPHY. By Vaniovs Wxirzrs. Two Vols. Medium 8vo, £4 


DR. SMITH’S DICTIONARY OF GREEK AND 


ROMAN BIOGRAPHY AND MYTIIOLOGY. Vaziovs Waiters, Three 
Vols. Medium 8vo, £5 15s. 6d. 7 


DR. SMITH’S DICTIONARY OF GREEK AND 
By Vaxiovs Wxirzrs. Second Edition, Medium 


L ARDNER’S HANDBOOK OF NATURAL PHI- 
LOSOPHY. 1334 Illustrations. Four Vols. cloth, 20s. Sold separately as under :— 
mw ECHANICS, with 357 Illustrations. One Vol., 5s. 
H) ‘DROSTATICS, PNEUMATICS, and HEAT. 292 Illustrations. One Vol., 5s. 
OP, "ICS, with 290 Illustrations. One Vol., 6s. 
ELE CTRICITY, MAGNETISM, and ACOUSTICS. 395 Illustrations, One Vol., 5s, 


LARL ‘NER’S MUSEUM OF SCIENCE AND 
ART. 1 aly Fy aie Single Vols., 18s, ornamental boards; or, Six 
Als. », handsomely half-bound morocco, Six Vols., £1 11s. €d. 


“he . Vlanets; are they Inhabited Worlds? Weather Pr Popular 
wtion 5 hy sical Science. and Longitudes Influences. 


BMeteorie Sto and Shooti Stare. Rally ight. Air. Locomotion in 
the U nited States © metary Art. Fire. ‘Loevinotion 
oon. The Bagh. Electric 


Lam d Whitw. orth’. am. The Steam mony The € 

The Atmosphere. ‘Tine - ithe Clocks aud 
hermometer. ew Piane’ 


arora Borealis, 
The Pre-. 


Walton Maberl.y’s Descriptive Catalogue will be sent Ly Post 


NEW WORKS. 


NARRATIV E OF THE CANADIAN’ RED 
RIVER EXPLORING EXPEDITION of 1857, and of ‘the 
ASSINNIBOINE and SASKATCHEWAN EXPLORING EXPEDI. 
TION of 1858. By Henry Yourr Hryp, M.A., F.R.G.S., &., in charge 
of the Assinniboine and Saskatchewan Expedition. With 20 Chromo. 
xylographs, 76 Woodcuts, 3 Maps, and other Illustrations, Two Vuis. 8vo, 
price 42s, 


(PHE PROGRESS OF NATIONS; or, the 
Principles of National Development in their Relation to Statesman. 
ship: a Study in Analytical History. ee 18s. 


LITICAL ‘BALLADS OF THE SEVEN- 
TEENTH and EIGHTEENTH CENTURIES. Annotated by W. 
Watker Wixrns. Two Vols. Post price 18s. 


(THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY AND SERVICES OF 

SIR J. M‘GRIGOR, BART., late Director-General of the Army 

Medical Department, &. With an Appendix of Notes and Corre- 

spondence. One Vol. 8vo. (Just ready. 
5. 


HRISTIANITY AND HEATHENISM: Nine 
Sermons, mostly ey before the University of Oxford. thew 
Rev. G. Rawuinsoy, M.A., late Fellow and Tutor at Exeter lege; 
Bampton Lecturer for 1859, &e. 8vo. [Just ready. 


6. 
D* 8. P. TREGELLES’ EDITION of HORNE’S 
INTRODUCTION to the TEXTUAL CRITICISM of the NEW 
TESTAMENT. Second Edition, revised, with Additions. 8vo, 18s. 


7. 
HE REY. JOHN AYRES EDITION OF 
HORNE’S INTRODUCTION to the CRITICISM of the OLD 
TESTAMENT, and to Biblical Interpretation. 8vo, 25s. 


8. 
(HE PROPHECIES RELATING to NINEVEH 
and the ASSYRIANS. Newly Translated, with Introductions and 
Notes, exhibiting the recent Discoveries, by G. Vance Smiru, B.A. Post 
8vo, with Map, 10s. 6d. 


9. 

BoOwWDLER S FAMILY SHAKSPEARE. 
Genuine Edition, with 36 Woodcut Illustrations, complete in One 

Vol. Medium 8vo, large type, price 14s, 7 oie with gilt edges; or, 31s. 6d. 
handsomely bound in morocco. 

10. : 
MY LIFE, AND WHAT SHALL I DO WITH 
Question for Young Gentlewomen. By an Marp. 
‘cap. 8vo, 


il. 
(PHE WIT AND WISDOM OF THE REV. 
SYDNEY SMITH: a wo of the most Memorable Passages in 


his Writings and Conversation. Second Edition, Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


DOMESTICA : Christian Songs for 
Edification. Translated from the “ Psaltery and ” of C.I.P. 
Spitta, by Massrz. 


13. 
ME. LEIGHTON’S ILLUSTRATED EDITION 
OF LYRA GERMANICA. Translated by WInxK- 
wortH. With-about 226 Original Designs, engraved on Wood under the 
Artist’s superintendence. Fecap. 4to, price 21s, in ornamental Gothic covers ; 
or, 36s. bound in morocco. (On the 21st inst. 


14. 

ME: TENNIEL’S EDITION OF MOORE’S 
LALLA ROOKH. With 69 from Origi 

T, Sulman, Jun. -Fcap. 


Drawings, and 6 Initial Pages of Persian 
vd in morocco by Heyday. 


4to, price. 21s. in ornamental covers; or, 36s. 
15. 

pul LABORATORY OF CHEMICAL 

WONDERS: _—_ Mélan rie intended for the Instruction and 


Entertainment of Young People. By G. W. oe Presse, Analytical 
Chemist. Crown 8vo, price 5s, 6d, 


pre SEA AND ITS LIVING WONDERS. By 
Gzorce Hartwie. With several Hundred a Phy- 
sical Miip, and 12 Chromoxylographs, from Designs by H. N. 

Byo, price 18s. 


H°< JOKER AND WALKER-ARNOTT'S BRITISH 
FLORA. Eighth Edition, Revised and Corrected, with 12 Plates of 
Figures. 12mo, price 14s.; 


“| (JORDON TRAINING. OF FRUIT TREES, 
‘Diagonal, Vi Spiral a Horizontal. By the Rev, T, C, Bar. 
Feap. 8vo, with Woodcuts, 3s. 6d, 


Londin: LONGMAN, GREEN, LONGMAN, and ROBERTS. 


tery 
Second Edition, Feap. 8vo, with Portrait, 4s. 6d. 
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FOR PRESENTS OR PRIZES. FOR JUVENILE PRESENTS. 
The Aldine Edition of the British Posts, Feap. 8vo, ANDERSEN’S TALES FOR CHILDREN. Translated by 
RED] AKENSIDE'S POETICAL WORKS. With Memoir by the Wehner and 
Rev Dr Dyer, and Additional Letters, carefully revised. 5s.; morocco, or antique 
charge BOY’S BOOK OF BALLADS. With Sixteen la ss 
home COLLINS'S POEMS. With Memoir and Notes by W. Mor one iy Joh and Ornaments by 
GRAY’S POETICAL WORKS. With Notes and Memoir winger? er 
by the Rev. Jonn MiTFORD. 5s.; morocco, or antique calf, 10s. 6d. THE  CHILDREWs PICTURE BOOK OF 
the BIBLE HISTORY. With Fight : 
SHAKESPEARE’S POEMS. With Memoir by the Rev. A BUN YAN’S PILGRIM’S PROGRESS. With Sixteen large 
TEN- DYCE. 5s.; morocco, or antique calf, 10s, 6d, Seggecticns. ‘ew Edition. Cloth, ; Coloured, with gilt edges, 
by W. YOUN G’s OEMS. With Memoir by the Per. Joux 
ITFORD, an ms. ‘wo VO. 1 morocco, or antique 8. 
ENGLISH HISTORY, | With Sixty large Engravings. Cloth, 
’ d Moral, with th 
ite Wh Noy | GOOD AND GREAT MEN. With Fifty large Engravings. 
LIFE OF JOSEPH. With Sixteen large Illustrations. Cloth, 
Nine | BOOK OF ANCIENT BALLAD PORTRY OF GREAT SCRIPTURE PARABLES. By tho Rer.J.E re 
cal tional, an mantic ogether w' lection 

; BOYES’ (J. F-) LIFE AND BOOKS; or, Records of Thought | pro pTON’S (Miss) LIFE OF CHRISTOPHER 

Polished, kesu, and sparkling, ‘The companion of halfan hour or day.” COLUMBUS, IN SHORT WORDS. Crown Svo, 28, 6d, Also, an Bdition fur Schools, 1s 
BUTLER’S ANALOGY OF RELIGION. With Analytical By the Same Author, 
OF iso, Library Edition, Svo, antique calf. | TIVE OF MARTIN LUTHER, IN SHORT 
WORDS. Crown 1s, 6d,; stiff 
OLD ELEY'S (Rev. H. GEOLOGY IN THE GARDEN; or, the 
could recommend to our readers so sincerely or with so much pleasure.”—Geologist, Book for Boys. With Illustrations by C. K. Johnson and C, Keene. Feap. 8vo, 5s. 
1s Washbourne's Carinet Rdition. Three Vols. Small 8vo, 15s.; half bound, 18s.; antique of little people.” — Atheneum. 
GOWER’S CONFESSIO AMANTIS. With Life oY MRS. GATTY’S CHRISTMAS BOOK. 
RE nuinber of Copies printed, £2 antique calf, £3 0s A HANDSOMELY ILLUSTRATED EDITION | OF 
6d. | GRAY’S WORKS. [Edited by the Rev. Mirrorp.| JUDY'S TALES. 38.02. 
With his Co: ndence with Mr. CHuTE and Others, Journal hawt at Rome, Criti- THE HUMAN FACE DIVINE. 3s. 64, 
cism on the iptures, &c. New Edition. Five Vols. "Feap. 8vo, £ Saarinen 23. 6d. 
ITH HERBERT'S POEMS AND REMAINS; with 8. T. Corz- WORLDS NOT REALIZED. 2. 
MAID, RIDGE’s Notes, and Life by IzAak Wawton. Revised, with obtitional Notes, by PROVERBS ILLUSTRATED, 2s. 
Mr. J. YEOWELL, Two Vols. Svo, £1 18.; antique calf, or morocco, £2 2s, NATURE, 3s. 6d. First Series, is. &i.; 
HERBERT’S TEMPLE, AND OTHER POEMS. With THE POOR INCUMBENT, 1s.; cloth, 1s. 01, 
Uniform with the Aldine Poets, Fcap. 8vo, 5s. ; — “ 

ges in AND SMOLLETT'S (Hughes's) HISTORY OF 

OF QUEEN VICTORIA. New Containing Filstorteal hlustrations, autos those that generally nt the 

estic NURS ALE Mrs. ERLY. ustra- 
HUGHES'S HISTORY OF ENGLAND, FROM THE tions by ©. 8. Lane. Coloured, gilt edges, 

POETRY BOOK FOR CHILDREN. Ilustrated with 
er the “TIT cannot think parent or instructor justified in neglecting to put this little 
overs developed" | FOR PLAY-HOURS. | By Fax, With 
NIGHTINGALE VALLEY: a Collection of the Choicest |. 
Lyrics and Short Poems in tho English Language. Edited by GrRALDUS. Fcap. 8vo, “ Unrivalled.”—Press. “Simple without being silly.”"—Critic, 
RE’S Bi antique morocco, 10s, 6d, 
hay pean exercised in this compilation, which forms a 
PRINCESS ILSE: « Legend. ‘Translated from th German 
ae PERCY’S RELIQUES of ANCIENT ENGLISH POETRY. MAXWELL WALLACE. With Ilustrations, Imperial 1émo, 2s. 6d. 
\ it to Coun th Illustra 
‘AL | TAYLOR'S ‘RULE AND EXERCISES oF | BEDFIELD; or. Visit to the Country. Wi tions 
lytical 108. 6d, Also, @ in 8v0, Two Vols,, suitique'calf or VOICES FROM THE GREENWOOD. Ada from the 
VAUGHAN’S SACRED POEMS AND PIOUS EJACU- 
LATIONS. With the Rev, F. Lyrx.. New Béition. 
By OF WB Paper, 7s. Wi; sutique calf, | THR WHITE LADY AND UNDINE. Translated from 
2 | A PLAIN WORD, TO THE WISE IN HEART ON OUR 
ates of day 3 
WORSLEY'S (Rev, H.) LIFE OF MARTIN LUTHER, | THE,ENGUISH CHURCHMAN'S SIGNAL 
Two Vols, 8vo, £1 4s, tothe Wisein Heart.” Fayre 2s. Od. 
" A.) PLE cll got constliwted the mths 
TS. LONDON ; BELL AND DALDY, 186, FLEET STREET, 
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In the JANUARY NUMBER 


TEMPLE BAR 


WILL BE COMMENCED A NEW SERIAL STORY, 
ENTITLED 


“THE SEVEN SONS OF MAMMON.” 


BY 


GEORGE AUGUSTUS SALA. 
To be continued from month to month. 


TEMPLE BAR OFFICE, 122, FLEET STREET. 


J toned ato, balf-bound 


THE CONQUEST OF ENGLAND, 


From Wace’s Poem of The Roman de Rou, 
NOW FIRST TRANSLATED INTO ENGLISH BHYME 


By Sir ALEXANDER MALET, Bart., B.A. 


H.B.M.’s Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary to the Germanic 
Confederation. 


With the Franco-Norman Text after Piuquet, and the Notes of AUGUSTE 
LE Prevost, Epaar Tayrtor, F.S.A., and others. 


Illustrated from the Tapestry of Barzux, Executed 
Abert of f Munich, 


LONDON: BELL AND DALDY, 186, FLEET STREET. 


MACMILLAN & ANNOUNCEMENTS. 
PRICE ONE SHILLING, 


MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE. Edited by Davin Masson. 
No. XIV. for DECEMBER, 1800, is NOW READY. 


CONTENTS. 
I, A POPULAR EXPOSITION OF DARWIN ON THE ORIGIN OF SPECIES. 
By HENRY FAWCETT. 
IL. TOM BROWN AT OXFORD. Chaps. XXXIII. and XXXIV. 
Ill. THE LOST EXPEDITION. By THomas Hoop. 
IV. THE ENGLISH EVANGELICAL CLERGY. 
V. POETRY, PROSE, AND MR. PATMORE, By RicHArp GaRyertr. 
VI. THE PRIVATE OF THE BUFFS. By Sir F. H. Dorie. 
VIL. HORSE-BREAKING IN THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 
VIII. TRAVELLING IN VICTORIA. By Henny KINGSLEY. 
1X. MUSINGS, By 
X. EXTRACTS FROM THE JOURNAL OF AN ENGLISHWOMAN IN NAPLES, 
XL GARIBALDI’S RETIREMENT: a Sonnet. 


THE LIMITS OF EXACT SCIENCE AS APPLIED TO 


An | delivered before the University of Cambridge. 
he Rev. CHARLES KIN dis Professor of Modern History in the Univer- 

py of Cambri chaplain inary to the Queen, and Rector of proces. 

Crown 8vo, » 28. (This day. 


LIFE ON THE EARTH: Irs ORIGIN AND SUCCES- 


M.A.,, F.R.8., F.G.S., Professor of Geology in the Univer- 


REVI SION OF THE “LITURGY, —I. Absolution. 
Ill. Athanasian Creed. IV. rial Service. V. Holy Orders, 

Withen Introd CHARLES JoHN Vinawas, D.D., Viear of Doncaster, and 

Chagtaln n in Ordinary to Queen. Edition,’ Crown 8vo, cloth, red leaves, 


4 
THE VOLUNTEER’S SCRAP-BOOK: a Collection of 


Humorous Sketches es on the Drill and Field Exercises of Volunteer Rifle Corps. By 
the Author of “ The Cambridge Scrap-hook.” Oblong Royal 8vo, half- cael 7s. 6d, 


THE ORE-SEEKER: a Tale. of the Hartz Mountains. With 


RAYS OF SUNLIGHT FOR DARK DAYS: a Book of 
Selections for the Suffering, 


and bound, 4s. 64, 


LIFE OF DR. GEORGE WILSON, F.R.S.E., late Regius 
Professor of Technology in the University of Edinburgh. With in. Bo acts 


INTRODUCTION TO THE “STUDY AND USE OF THE 
FRALMS Rev. i. & into the Topo- 


THE DECALOGUE, VIEWED AS THE CHRISTIAN’S 


With to the or and Wauts of t it 


LIFE OF EDWARD FORBES, THE NATURALIST. 


GEORGE WILSON, M.D., late Professor of Techn in the Universi in- 
nud ABCMIBALD GRIEIR, of the Geologie Survey. the 


LECTURES.ON THE APOCALYPSE ; or, Book of the 
Revelation of St. John the Divine. By the Kev. F. D. Mavarey, M.A. Crown Bro, 


MACMILLAN AND CO., LONDON AND CAMBRIDGE. 


nme: FAMILY EDITION OF HOGARTH’S WORKS. 
8 day is published,in One Vol. cloth, gilt, £2 12s. 6d. 


PpocaRta’ 8 WORKS. A New Edition of the Produetions 


of this agest ) lish Painter, a Com of his Works e 
on Steel, with F les of his own ngraving. doser pve let ter-press the 
J. TRUSSLER, and ¥. Kopents, Esq.: and an Essay ogarth as a Satirist, by J, 
Hannay, 


sithe yhigober | who ever preached the sturdy English virtues that have made us 
London R. GRIFFIN and Stationers’ -hali-court, 


SUPERIOR EDITION OF 
CASSELL’S 
ILLUSTRATED FAMILY BIBLE. 


With the Magazines for January, 1861, will be published the First Part of a superior 
Edition of the ILLustratEp Famity Bibxz, with complete Marginal References. This 
Edition will be printed on fine Super-royal quarto paper, and will be completed in 
Thirt .. Monthly Parts, of Forty-eight pages each, price One Shilling. It will be 
embellished by all the costly designs which have rendered this edition of the Holy 
Scriptures one of the most remarkable productions of the press of the present day. 

The commencement of this Edition presents an opportunity of rare occurrence for 
obtaining aSuperb Copy of the Holy Scriptures at a moderate cost; Person 
to subscribe, are recommen to give immediate instructions to their booksellers, 
order that they may not be disappointed of obtaining early copies. 


Part will contain from to Illustrations, which have 
Designed and Pe re Artists o if the Highest Eminence. 


CASSELL, PETTER, AND GALPIN, LONDON AND NEW YORK, 


NEW COLLECTED EDITION OF ADAMS'S ALLEGORIES. 
NOW READY, 
THE SHADOW OF THE CROSS. 
THE DISTANT HILLS. 
THE OLD MAN’S ILOME. 
THE KING’S MESSENGERS. 
By the Rev. W. ADAMS, M.A. 


LATE FELLOW OF MERTON COLLEGE, OXFORD, 


With Portrait and Memoir of the Author. 
Elegantly printed in Crown 8vo, price 9s, in cloth, or 148, in plain morocco, 


An Edition in Small 4to, printed on toned paper, and illustrated 7 _— Tlors.Ey, 
Fostzr, and Hicks, may also be had, price 21 


The Four Allegories are ations, in Small 8vo, price 2s. 6d. each, 
eap each, 


RIVINGTONS, WATERLOO PLACE. 


BOOKS FOR THE SICK AND AFFLICTED. 


COMFORT for the AFFLICTED. Selected from various 
Authors. Edited by the Rev. C. E. KEnNaway. Witha Preface by S, WILBERFORCE, 
D-D.. Lord Bishop of Oxford. Ninth Edition. 4s, 6d, 


THINGS AFTER DEATH. Three Chapters on the Inter- 


mediate State ; with Thoughts on Family eg g Places, and Hints for Epitaphs, 
Rev. ev. JOUN MILLER, M.A., formerly of Worcester College, Oxford. Second 


THE HAPPINESS OF THE BLESSED, considered as 


the of State, their Recognition of each other in that State, 
of By RicuaRp MANT, D.D., late Lord Bishop of Down 
Connor. “Ser ent Edition’ 4s. 


THE WEEK OF DARKNESS: a Mannal for Mourners in 


a House wherein one lies Dead. By the Author of “The Household of Sir Thomas 
More.” 2s, 6d, 


SERMONS ON SICKNESS, SORROW, AND DEATH. 


By the Ven. Epwarp BERENS, M.A., late Archdeacon of Berks. Fifi h Edition, 1s, 6d. 


HYMNS AND POEMS FOR THE SICK AND 


8U btw! i in connexion with the Service for the Visitation Co. 
taini ns 283 Poems, various Authors, Edited by the Rev. T, ¥ Vor Ny, SOR: 
Fourth Edition. 6s. 


SICKNESS, ITS TRIALS AND BLESSINGS. Seventh 
Promoting 


Edit 5s. (A Cheap Edition of this work is sold the Society for 
Gnristinn Knowledge.) ‘4 


PRAYERS FOR THE SICK AND DYING. By the 


Author of “ Sickness, its Trials and Blessings.” Third Edition. 2s. 6d, 


the same Anthor. Third Edition. 1s. 


HINTS ON THE SERVICE FOR THE VISITATION 


OF THE SICK. By the same Author. 2s. 


CHRISTIAN WATCHFULNESS, IN THE PROSPECT 


OF SICKNESS, MOURNING, AND uy By the Rev. Jomn James, D.D., Canon 
of Peterborough. Eighth h Edition 


(Also a Cheap Edition by the Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge.) 


TWENTY-ONE PRAYERS, composed froth the Psalms, for 


the SICK and AFFLICTED. With ‘Hints on the Visitation of a Sick. By the 
Rev. JAMES SLADB, M.A.,, late Canon of Chester, Second Edition, 3s. 6a, 


HOLY THOUGHTS; or,a Treasury of of True Riches. 


Collected chiefly from our Old Writers. Kighth Edition. 


THE SICK MAN’S GUIDE TO ACTS OF PATIENCE, 
AITH, CHARITY, AND REPENTANCE. Bp. Taylor's 


RIVINGTONS, WATERLOO PLACE. 


In 8v0, price 3s. 6d, 


PRORESS OF ASTRONOMY in Verse. 


Lex, M.A., formerly of St. John’s 
RivinGrons, Waterloo-place, 


FOR THE SEASON OF —— 
In Small 8vo, price 7s. 6d. 
THE GOSPEL NARRATIVE OF OUR LORD'S 


NATIVITY HARMONIZED. the Rey, I LIAM! 

B.D., late Feliow of Trinity College, O ud 
*,* This is one volume of a Harmony ty pte on the Gospels t’ 

Author, in Bight Vols., price £2 188, They are sold separately as follows— 7 e'teme 


oughts on the Stud of the Gospels, 7s,—2. Harmon: ofthe, th ¥ vange 
ear of the Ministry 7 78,— ird Ye of the the Minteiry, 
The 78, 7 


1. Th 


HELP AND COMFORT FOR THE SICK POOR. By 
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Next week, 8v0, 12s, 
THE PERSONAL HISTORY OF 
LORD BACON; 


From Unpublished Letters and a 


By HEPWORTH DIXON, 
Author of Life of “Penn,” “Blake,” &c. 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 
THE LATE BISHOP OF CALCUTTA. 


Edition, with Portrait and Illustrations, 
One Vol. Post 8vo, 9s. 
D.D. 


THE LIFE OF DANIEL WILSON, 


Late Lord Bishop of Calcutta, and Metropolitan of India; 
With Selections from his Letters and Journals. 


By Rev. JOSIAH BATEMAN, M.A. 
Rector of North Cray, his Son-in-Law and First Chaplain, 


Next week, a New and 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 


MR, MOTLEY’S NEW HISTORICAL WORK. 


On Tuesday next, with Portraits and Plan, Two Vols. 8vo, 30s, 


HISTORY OF THE UNITED NETHERLANDS; 
From the Death of William the Silent to the Synod of Dort: 


With a Full View of the English-Dutch Struggle agai against pat Apoins 3 and of 
the Origin and Destruction of the Spanis 


By JOHN LOTHROP MOTLEY, D.C.L. 
Author of “ The Rise of the Dutch Republic.” 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 
MR. FORSTER’S HISTORICAL WORKS. 


This day, Post 8vo, 12s, 
THE DEBATES ON THE GRAND 
REMONSTRANCE, 1641. 


With an Introductory Essay on English Freedom under 
Plantagenet and Tudor Sovereigns. 


By JOHN FORSTER. 


Il. 
By the Same, uniform with the above, Post 8vo, 12s, 


ARREST OF THE FIVE MEMBERS 
BY CHARLES THE FIRST. 


A Chapter of English History Re-written. 


Also, Third Edition, Post 8vo, 12s. 


OLIVER CROMWELL, DANIEL DE FOE, 
SIR RICHARD STEELE, 
CHARLES CHURCHILL, SAMUEL FOOTE. 


Biographical Essays. 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 


This day is published, 


- THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY 


OF THE 
REV. DR. ALEXANDER CARLYLE, 
Minister of Inveresk. 
CONTAINING 
MEMORIALS OF THE MEN AND EVENTS OF HIS TIME. 
In 8vo, with a Portrait, price 14s, 
ow. was Dr. Carlyle, minister 


« t di of M 
Jupiter ving sat more than ‘onge for the ing of and men 
two Garin Hamil! anda old carle was he.”—Siz W. Scort. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD AND SONS, EDINBURGH AND LONDON. 


Now ready, Post 8vo, with Map, price 10s. 6d. cloth, 
SCRIPTURE LANDS IN CONNEXION 
WITH THEIR HISTORY. 


‘ With an APPENDIX, and EXTRACTS from a JOURNAL 
kept during an EASTERN ‘TOUR in 1856-57. 


By G. 8. DREW, M.A. 
Incumbent of S, Barnabas, South Keoningjon 
Author of “'The Revealed Economy of Heaven Earth,” &; &¢, 


SMITH, ELDER, AND 65, CORNHILL, 


INTERESTING CHRISTMAS PRESENT. 


Now ready, Tenth Edition, with Plans, 8vo, 10s. 6d, 
THE FIFTEEN DECISIVE BATTLES OF 


THE WORLD, 
‘From Marathon to Waterloo. 


- Sir EDWARD CREASY, Chief Justice of Ceylon. 
few 


“It 
battles. ofw w: of Hallam, ‘ contrar 
the drama of the world in its sul ines! Phe of the hattles 
are well one gay brought out, e readers’ ‘mind is attracted to the world- wide 
im the event he is is consider! hile eir succession carries him over the 


RICHARD BENTLEY, NEW BURLINGTON STREET. 


Now ready, in Small Octavo Volumes, 


CURIOSITIES OF NATURAL HISTORY. 


By FRANCIS T. BUCKLAND, M.A. 
Student of Christ Church ; Assistant-Surgeon 2nd Life-Guards. 


Small 8vo, with Illustrations, 6s. 
Szconp Small 8yo, with an Illustration, 6s. 
“This is one of those — that quickons the powers of observation, opens the eyes to 


discern new wonders and new beauties in the w: rks of nature around us, and increases 
our stores of knowledge and d sources of rational enjoyment,” —Leader. 


RICHARD BENTLEY, NEW BURLINGTON STREET. 


MIRTHFUL CHRISTMAS PRESENT. 


TWENTY-EIGHTH THOUSAND. 


Now ready, in One ¥Vol., with Illastrated Frontispiece, 5s.; and New Illustrated 
Edition, in Two Volz., with all the Illustrations by Cruikshank and Leech, 15s, 


THE INGOLDSBY LEGENDS; 
Or, Mirth and Marvels. 


RICHARD BENTLEY, NEW BURLINGTON STREET. 


Now ready, 1st and 2nd Series, in 2 Vols. Small 8vo, with Illustrations, 12s, 


ANECDOTE BIOGRAPHY OF ENGLISH 
WORTHIES. 
hd JOHN TIMBS, F.S.A. 


RICHARD BENTLEY, NEW BURLINGTON STREET. 


BENTLEY'S MISCELLANY. 
In the January will be commenced 


THE CONSTABLE OF THE TOWER: 
AN HISTORICAL ROMANCE. 
By WILLIAM HARRISON AINSWORTH. 
ILLUSTRATED BY JOHN GILBERT. 
To be continued Monthly until Completion. 


LONDON: RICHARD BENTLEY, NEW BURLINGTON STREET. 


“Tus Story or Lives rnow to 
On Thursday, December 13th, will be published, price Fourpence, 


A MESSAGE FROM THE SEA. 


FORMING THE 
EXTRA DOUBLE NUMBER FOR CHRISTMAS 


ALL THE YEAR ROUND. 
Conducted by CHARLES DICKENS. 
Published at 26, Wellington-street, London, W.C.; and by all Booksellers, 


Number 84 of 


ALL THE YEAR ROUND, 
Price Twopence, contains 
GREAT EXPECTATIONS: 
By CHARLES DICKENS. 
Continued from week to week until completed in August. 


Published also in Monthly Parts and Half-Y Volumes, at — 
and by and and Hast, 109, Piveadilly, 
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EVANS’S ENGLISH 


THE COTTAGE HARMONIUM, AT SIX GUINEAS, 


Has the full compass, Five Octaves, and a soft agreeable quality of tone, suitable for a cottage or a small sitting-room. 


THE TEN-GUINEA HARMONIUM, 


In a handsome Oak Case, possesses that rich organ-like quality of tone which characterizes all EVANS’S Instruments. 


THE NINETEEN -GUINEA, OR THREE-STOP, HARMONIUM, 
With Unison Trebles, and Bourdon in the Bass, is a powerful instrument, and designed expressly for leading Public Worship. 


THE TWELVE-STOP HARMONIUM, PRICE THIRTY-SIX GUINEAS, 


Is a brilliant and powerful instrument, suitable either for a church or drawing-room. 


THE NEW PATENT ENGLISH MODEL HARMONIUM, 
AT SIXTY-EIGHT GUINEAS, . 


Is in a very handsome Rosewood Case, has two rows of keys, and five and a half octaves of vibrators. - ree 
profession and press to be the most perfect Harmonium, without pedals, that has yet been produced. te 


THE ORGANIST’S OR PEDAL HARMONIUM, . AT FORTY-SEVEN 
GUINEAS, 


Is in an American walnut case, has Ten Stops and Two Octaves, and a Third of Pedals, with independent reeds. 


THE NEW PATENT ENGLISH MODEL HARMONIUM, 
WITH TWO ROWS OF KEYS AND PEDALS, : 
In Oak Case, and Eighteen Stops, price 180 Guiness, oy amgeryh a attributes of an Organ, and is the most complete Harmonium 


An Iwstrated Catalogue of EV ANS’S English Harmoniums, with One and Two Rows of Keys, with or without the 
~  Pereussion Action, and with Pedals, at prices ranging from Six to One Hundred and Forty Guineas, is now —_ 
and may be had upon application to the Manufacturers, 


BOOSEY AND SONS, HOLLES STREET, LONDON. — 


CHRISTMAS PRESENTS. 


THE OPERATIC ALBUM. Containing One | _MENDELSSOHN’S SONGS WITHOUT WORDS. 


Hundred Gems for the Pianoforte, selected from Martha, Luisa Miller, New and Edition of the Six Books in One Volume. Edited, 
ll Trovatore, La Traviata, , BErnani, Les V Siciliennes, and with a reface by J. W. Davisox, ea ee ee 
i iLecnesia Bongia, Lucia di Splendidly bound in crimeon and gold, price 7s. 6d. 


Lammermoor, 
Robert le Diable, Les Huguenots. Acreage’ by Robots NompMarn. THE ENGLISH SONG BOOK. Price 4s, superb 


illustrated, and handsomely in satin, price One | 
avd all It than gems fro | Mori, Loder, Wrighton, and other Popala other 


favourite operas. Furthermore, the book throughout is exquisitely got b, = 


pianoforte ate admirable, the engraving and printing ae THE DRAWING-ROOM PIANOFORTE BOOK. 


pictorial 
me a the last, not least, there is a beautiful tinted page at the Price 4s., Patt, ining Setar 
which all wort of pretty wentiments ray by the Pieces for the Pianoforte, 


| Goria. Heverice, Romances, Ascher, Talexy, Wely, 
CHOPIN’S MAZURKAS.—Just published, a new Goria, Bosellen, Havina, Beyer, Comeltant, 


Davisox. With Portrait of Cuorry, and Life, and Critical bound in eloth, gilt stone, £ Contains Fifty Waltzes, Forty 


THE VERDI ALBUM. A Collection of Twenty-five Entertaining Collection of Music ever published. 


in English and Italian, incl 
pata 


| 
Illustrated with a Portrait of Verdi, on India paper. bound yy Soaps Wy 
in erimson eloth and gold, price 7s. 6d, 7 | OW. and Accompaniment English 


BOOSEY AND SONS, HOLLES STREET. . 


handsomely 
Polkas, Ten <4. Two Varsovianas, Two Schottisches, and Twelve Sets. 


THE GERMAN SONG BOOK. Price 4s., hand- 
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